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The imprint of the BLUK GOOSE indelibly stamped on fruit is 
recognized by dealers and consumers of America as a guaran- 
ty of unquestioned excellence. Consequently it is inevitable 
that BLUE GOOSE will command the highest prices in every 


market. 


The achievement of a reputation thus founded on absolute 
merit is the consummation of our program and the growers of 


‘lorida are invited to share in its success. 
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American Fruit Growers Inc. 
Orlando, Florida 
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Power Unlimited 
Absolute Speed ©ntrol 
Perfect Adaptability 


The fondest dream of the citrus grower is realized in the new 6,000- 
pound capacity TRAFFIC TRUCK—the ideal grove truck for which every 
citrus grower has been hoping. 

This powerful truck may be driven into the deepest sand, loaded to 
utmost capacity, and come out with an ease and certainty never before 
achieved by any truck. 

The dual transmission with which this newest Traffic Truck is equipped 
gives it a heretofore unknown capacity for pulling heavy loads over the 
worst roads known to Florida. With this dual transmission, the New 
Traffic has TEN SPEEDS FORWARD AND SIX SPEEDS REVERSE. 
This is an innovation which every driver of a truck will readily appreciate. 
Every grove owner who has seen the remarkable pulling power of the new 
Traffic Truck has expressed his gratification at its wonderful demon- 
stration of power. “Just what I have been waiting for,” is a common 
expression of those who have witnessed a demonstration for the first 
time, 

The needs of the citrus grower demand abundant power, perfect dependa- 
bility, great capacity and positive efficiency in his truck equipment. 








THE NEW 6,000 PCUND CAPACITY TRAFFIC 
TRUCK MEETS HIS EVERY REQUIREMENT 


ped with pneumatic equipment for 


$2450 


With the dual transmission as an extra, this truck has ten speeds ahead 
and six reverse, making it the greatest pulling motor on the market at 


any price. 





Write, wire or phone us for information or demonstration. 


This new 6,000 Pound-Capacity Traffic Truck, delivered in Tampa, equip- 


The Traffic Truck Sales ©. 


State of Florida Distributors 
1609-11 Franklin St. TAMPA, FLA. Phone 4820 
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THE CITRUS INDUSTRY 


MR. L. B. 


There was nothing in the place of nativity nor 
in the tastes of his ancestors to indicate that the 
subject of this sketch would become known as 
one of the chief factors in the chief industry of 
Florida. Born in Watertown, Wis., on January 
27, 1861, of a long line of professional and com- 
mercial forebears, achievements of magnitude in 
the citrus world were among the things never 
considered in connection with his early life. 

Educated in the public schools of his native 
state, Northwestern University and the Union 
College of Law, it was Mr. Skinner’s purpose to 
make the practice of law his life’s work. But, 
owing to an impairment of his eyesight. he was 
compelled to abandon the legal profession. His 
attention was called to the possibilities of the cit- 
rus industry in Florida, and in August, 1883, he 
came to this state and joined Mr. A. L. Duncan at 
Gainesville. Through the influence of the latter, 


Mr. Skinner came to Dunedin, via Cedar Keys 
and a little tramp steamer called the “Erie.” 


After sometime spent at Dunedin, Mr. Skinner 
purchased a part of the Anderson grove and some 
adjacent land and established a “bachelor’s hall” 
in a house 10x12 feet in dimensions. He at once 
began to clear land and extend his grove. In 
the fall of 1885 he brought Mrs. Skinner South 
from Chicago to this pioneer life beyond the rail- 
roads. 

When the railroad finally became a possibility, 
Mr. Skinner was active in interesting Messrs. Ar. 
mour and Drexel into taking hold of the old “Or- 
ange Belt” line and pushing it through to St. Pet- 
ersburg. When the builders reached Tarpon 
Springs, President Demans sent for Mr. Skinner 
and asked him to get up a reception for Messrs. 
Armour and Drexel and to show them around the 
country. As Mr. Demans said: “Mr. Skinner, zese 
are big fish, and we must catch ’em”—and he did 
—and the railroad was built to St. Petersburg. 

Tarpon Springs soon began to boom, and Clear- 
water to forge ahead. Dunedin stayed “just so.” 
Mr. Skinner saw the need of the moment and en. 
gaged in the real estate business to boost Dun- 
edin. His first step was to go to Tarpon Springs 
and bring G. B. Lewis to Dunedin and sell him 
eighty acres, and the strip of land on which the 
Yacht Club Inn is now located. In this year he 
also raised the money and superintended the erec- 
tion of the Dunedin House, now called Dunedin 


SKINNER 


Lodge. The following year Mr. Lewis decided to 
build the Arcadia, now the Yacht Club Inn, a 
twenty-five room hotel. Mr. Skinner was the ac- 
tive superintendent of this building—completing it 
on time. Just prior to this, clay was discovered 
on the home place of L. B. and C. A. Skinner, and 
a “yard” was started, and after many failures by 
so-called experts, brick were successfully manu- 
factured here. Not long after the erection of 
the Arcadia, Mr. Skinner while in Chicago sold 
to Mr. C. B. Benton a tract of land south of Dun- 
edin on the bay, now a part of what is known as 
Fenway Addition to Dunedin. 

The following year Mr. Benton, while on a 
trip to Winter Park, came over to Dunedin to 
view his purchase. He was so pleased with its 
charming location on Clearwaer Bay and _ its 
wonderful climate, that before he left he bought 
the tract of land now known as the Benton House; 
also the Castaing grove and some other property. 
The following year his brother, Mr. N. I. Benton, 
came to Dunedin and Mr. Skinner interested him 
also, and sold the brothers a large tract of land 
north of town and some south of Dunedin. 

About this time Mr. Skinner became interested 
in a steamboat line from St. Petersburg to Tam- 
pa. The “Mary. Disston”, then making that run. 
The “Volunteer” was purchased and later en- 
larged and built into the “City of Tampa.” About 
this time, also, Mr. Skinner became a member 
of the Tampa real estate firm of Jones, Cooper & 
Skinner, and sold shortly after thirty acres of 
land, later a part of West Tampa, just across the 
Hillsborough river from Tampa at what is now 
known as Fortune street, which was later sub-di-. 
vided as C. B. Benton & Co.’s addition to West 
Tampa. 

At this time Mr. Skinner undertook the erec- 
tion of a bridge across Hillsborough river at For- 
tune street, taking in payment for its erection land 
and money from the different landowners. This 
bridge was successfully finished and opened to 
the public—and its completion was made possi- 
ble by the efforts of Mr. Skinner and his associ- 
ates, H. J. Cooper and J. A. Jones, the burden 
of work and responsibility falling entirely upon 
Mr. Skinner, however. After the building of this 
bridge Julius Ellinger & Co. were induced to move 
to West Tampa, and later fifteen more cigar fac- 
tories were brought over from Key West through 
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the efforts of the West Tampa property owners, H. 
C. McFarlane, G. N. Benjamin, Phil Collins, C. B. 
Benton and W. W. Hooper, all being represented 
by Jones, Cooper & Skinner, who handled their 
property interests. These factories were success. 
fully transplanted to Tampa. Factories were built 
and presented to the manufacturers, and a resi- 
dence for each manufacturer as well, and the 
greatest boom Tampa has ever had was inaugu- 
rated and carried through. 


It was about this time that the greatest freeze 
Florida has experienced in modern times occured, 
in December, 1894, and February, 1895. These 
freezes laid low the orange industry of the state— 
but they proved a blessing in disguise for Tampa. 
All eyes in Florida were turned toward Tampa. 
Wholesale houses all over the state gravitated to 
Tampa, where the cigar industry was paying enor- 
mous wages to its workmen, and money—real 
money—was being placed in circulation. Many, 
many men moved to Tampa at that time, and real 
estate business flourished. 


Then came the Spanish-American war with all 
its horrors, responsibilities, sickness and prosper- 
ity—which put Tampa on the map. This Cuban 
war also put the real estate men of Tampa out of 
business. The freeze had become a thing of the 
past, and to Mr. Skinner the outlook seemed to 
be the most promising for bringing back the or- 
ange groves of South Florida. Everywhere in 
Pinellas county these partially damaged groves 
were being neglected. Realizing what it would 
mean to bring these groves back quickly into 
bearing, and having faith in what he believed to 
be the future of the orange industry, Mr. Skinner 
invested his entire capital in these frozen groves, 
and persuaded friends to do likewise, on this 
basis—that he would care for the groves and 
when the investor had received his money back, 
with interest, then the ownership of the grove 
was to be divided fifty-fifty, no other charge being 
made for Mr. Skinner’s services. 


The profit resulting from these enterprises be- 
gan to accumulate, and looking about for an in- 
vestment, Mr. Skinner’s attention was called to 
the present site of the Hillsboro Hotel. Deciding 
that the location was one of the best in Tampa, 
Mr.:Siknner bought the corner lot, and soon after 
he became interested in the Hillsboro Hotel Com- 
pany, ‘the present magnificent building being the 
result of his investment and management. 


At the same time he extended his grove inter- 
ests and plantings until he is now recognized as 
the largest individual grower and shipper of cit- 
rus fruit in the state. Ag an authority on all cit. 


rus subjects he is recognized as one of the lead- 
is frequently 


ers in the state, whose counsel 
sought in citrus circles. 

During the years 1909-10, when the white fly be- 
gan to be a serious menace to the citrus industry, 
Mr. Skinner visited every section of the state and 
also California in the search for a washing ma- 
chine which would remove the sooty mould from 
oranges and grapefruit. He found nothing that 
was satisfactory. It was on one of his return trips 
that the idea of the Skinner Fruit Washer came 
to him. He immediately made a crude washer 
which at once sprang into prominence as the best 
citrus washer obtainable—and this was the foun- 
dation of the great business that has grown into 
the Skinner Machinery Co. of Dunedin, now. man- 
aged by his son, Mr. B. C. Skinner. 

Activity in fighting the high. freight rates 
charged by the railroads resulted in the forma- 
tion of the Florida Growers and Shippers League 
to handle freight matters and other questions not 
connected with marketing. It was while Mr. Skin. 
ner was actively at the head of the League that 
his attention was first called to a new disease 
which threatened the very existence of the citrus 
industry, later known as citrus canker. He at 
once sent Mx. Lloyd S. Tenny to Miami to investi- 
gate, and the League took hold of the preliminary 
work to stamp out the canker. This work was aft- 
erwards undertaken by the Citrus Canker Com- 
mittee headed by Mr. D. C. Gillett, and through 
whose efforts large appropriations from the Na. 
tional and State Governments were secured, and 
through the efficient work of Mr. Wilmon Newell 
and his assistants the canker was wiped out. 

At present Mr. Skinner is president and -man- 
ager of the Hillsboro Hotel Co., president,of the 
Peoples Bank of Clearwater, president of 
the West Coast Hospital Association, president 
Clearwater Island Bridge Co., president Skinner 
Machinery Co., first. vice-president Florida:-State 
Horticultural Society, and general manager of the 
Milwaukee-Florida Orange Co., besides managing 
several hundred acres of orange and grapefruit 
groves of his own. 

Mr. Skinner is easily one of the best known 
and most successful men identified in any way 
with the citrus industry in Florida. 
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in markets for Florida 
citrus fruits due to 


Florida Gtrus Exchange 


In the early beginnings of the citrus industry in Florida the market 
for oranges lay largely in a few big centers on the eastern seaboard. 


Today we find Florida oranges being sold in hundreds of smaller centers: 
all over the South, the East, the Middle-West, the Southwest, even into the 
West beyond the Missouri river: Much of this territory not long since was con- 
ceded to be entirely in control of producers outside of Florida. 


In addition, the larger centers, especially those of the eastern sea- 
board, which constituted the original and practical sole markets , today 
are absorbing larger and larger quantities of Florida oranges, due to 
greater appreciation of the food and health values by the general public 
as a result of educational work done by the Florida Citrus Exchange. 


Florida grapefruit, which was practically unknown to the consuming 
public a few years ago, today is being successfully sold wherever Florida 
oranges are sold, and, in addition, Rocky Mountain territory and the Pa- 
cific Northwest clear to Puget Sound are providing markets for this Flor- 
ida product, under the Sealdsweet brand as a mark of identification. 


The reason for the great growth in markets for Florida oranges and 
grapefruit is found in the operation of the growers’ own marketing organ- 
ization, the Florida Citrus Exchange. The members have been interested 
in providing for the constantly increasing production of Florida’s citrus 
groves, in direct contrast to the activities of speculative agencies which 
are concerned only in purchasing fruit at lowest cost and effecting a quick 
sale at a profit for themselves, in whatever market may be the handiest. 


The development of markets for Florida’s citrus fruits is keeping pace 
with the increase in Florida’s production and the constant expansion of 
the growers’ own marketing organization, the Florida Citrus Exchange. ° 
Growers who desire to take advantage of the work it is doing should be- 
come members at once. 


Ask the manager of any local Association, or of any sub-Exchange, or 
write to the business manager of the Florida Citrus Exchange, Tampa. 


alan 
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A Wonderful Citrus Gxhibit 


Without question the greatest fair 
ever held in Florida was that of the 
South Florida Fair which closed a 
nine day’s session of unqualified suc- 
cess on February 11. We believe that 
this statement will pass unchallenged 
by anyone who is acquainted with 
the achievements of this and other 
Florida fairs. And not only was the 
South Florida Fair of 1922 the great- 
est fair ever held in the state, but it 
brought together one of the very great- 
est exhibits of citrus fruits ever shown 
anywhere. This statement also, we 
believe, will not be questioned. While 
there may possibly have been at 
some other time and some other place 
a greater amount of a single variety 
of citrus fruit, it is questionable if 
ever at one time and one place has 
there been gathered together a finer 
exhibit of the varied kinds of citrus 
fruits; certainly never have _ these 
numerous varieties ever been shown 
to greater advantage or in greater per- 
fection than at the Tampa fair which 
has just become a matter of history. 


Grapefruit, the finest grown in the 
world, oranges of every name and 
kind, tangerines, tangelos, limes, lime- 
quats, lemons and kumquats were 
shown in individual displays and coun- 
ty exhibits in a profusion and excel- 
lence never before known and by 
many never dreamed of. And this was 
as it should be, for South Florida is 
the home of a greater variety of cit- 
rus fruits than any other one section 
of the globe. and nowhere are these 
fruits grown to greater perfection than 
in the territory covered by the ex- 
hibits of the South Florida Fair. 

With twenty-six counties represent- 
ed by collective county exhibits, treble 


the number of the previous year, but | 
one or two were beyond the limits of 
the citrus belt and failed to include 
citrus fruits as a leading feature of 
their exhibits. Just think for a moment 
what this means! Twenty-four citrus 
preducing counties vying with each 
other for first honors in the citrus 
field, their collection and display of 
citrus being in charge of county agents 
and experts in horticulture who know 
citrus culture in every phase—and 
how to make the most of it. In 
achievement this meant that the poor- 
est citrus display at the fair this year 
would have been the winner of first 
prize a dozen years ago. Nor does 
this mean that any citrus producing 
county has “gone back.” It means 
merely that all citrus counties have 
advanced—the leaders and winners of 
the county prizes more than the oth- 
ers—but all have advanced far be- 
yond the dreams of the leaders of a 
dozen years ago. 

That Polk and Manatee were rele- 
gated to second and third place in cit- 
rus awards does not mean that Polk 
and Manatee were less fully and less 
ably represented in the citrus depart- 
ment than heretofore, for just the op- 
posite is true, but it does mean that 
St. Lucie, which captured the first 
prize for county citrus exhibit hag out. 
stripped even its own former excellent 
achievements in the production and 
display of fruits of attractive appear- 
ance and excellent quality. 


And what an exhibit St. Lucie pre- 
sented! With the fruits of the the 
famous Indian River section to draw 
from, covering the widest possible 
range of citrus production, in both 
variety and type; with men like Coun- 


ty Agent Warren and Geo. T. “Mppin, 
secretary of the St. Lucie County Fair, 
to select and arrange the exhibit, it is 
small wonder that a phenominal show. 
ing was made. Nor is it to be won- 
dered at that their victory in such a 
hotly contested field of citrus exhibits 
so enthused the St. Lucie county con- 
tingent that they wired home.to the 
Fort Pierce band to come forthwith 
to Tampa to join in celebration. of th 
event. 


But while St. Lucie won, it was not 
a meaningless victory. The East Coast 
country met opponents worthy of its 
greatest efforts in the counties of the 
“Ridge” section and the West ‘Coast, 
while further to the north she met a 
competitor of no mean merit in Mar- 
ion county, while a dozen othér coun. 
ties were acknowledged contenders up 
to the time the awards were made. 

But to the visitors to the fair; it was 
not a question of rivalry between coun- 
ties or communities, but rather-the ex- 
tent and excellence of the citrus dis- 
play as a whole, which awakened in- 
terest and aroused comment. As a 
member of the Canadian contingent 
said: 

“At other fairs, one may see one or 
two counties represented by citrus dis- 
plays. The out-of-state visitor gains 
from such exhibits the impression that 
Florida can produce citrus fruits but 
gets no adequate idea of the impor- 
tance of the industry to the state as a 
whole. Here he sees wonderful dis- 
plays from two dozen counties, citrus 
largely predominating all other dis- 
plays, and at once the conviction is 
forced upon him that Plorida is pri- 
marily a citrus producing state, that 
citrus easily leads all other industries. 





Right 
and that without Florida the world, 
or at least America, would go hungry 
for citrus fruits.” 

It is just this impression which the 
wonderful variety of oitrus fruits at 
the South Florida Fair must have 
made upon the mind of every strange 
visitor. 

But the South Florida Fair was not. 
able not alone for its astounding citrus 
exhibits. In every line of horticulture 
and general agriculture, in live stock 
and poultry, in manufactures, in educa- 
tional and art exhibits, in the speci- 
mens from mine.and ocean and river, 
the visitor gained material evidence 
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vegetables second comprised the great- 
er part of the displays and held by far 
the greatest interest alike to the native 
Floridian and the visitor, for here 
was shown in most astonishing meas. 
ure the possibilities of Florida soil 
and climate—possibilities new even 
to many who have always claimed 
Florida as their home. Covering a 
range of production from the tender 
vegetation of the tropics to the hardy 
grains and grasses of the temperate 
zone, the wide diversity of Florida’s 
horticultural products was shown in a 
manner unsuspected by most visitors 
and by many natives of the state. 


Lee, Hillsborough and Pinellas, Pasco 
and DeSoto, came the finest fruits 
grown in each section, while Sanford 
and the other great vegetable pro- 
ducing sections were called upon for 
specimens from the wonderful winter 
gardens of the state... From the banana 
and papaya of the tropics to the hardy 
celery of northern latitudes; through 
all the gradations of sub-tropical and 
temperate zone products, this display 
gave evidence of the wonderful diver- 
sity of products which attain perfec- 
tion of growth in Florida. 

A feature of this exhibit which at- 
tracted wide attention was the original 


ST. LUCIE COUNTY EXHIBIT AT SOUTH FLORIDA FAIR. ‘THIS COUNTY .WON 
FIRST PRIZE ON CITRUS DISPLAY. 


“Blue Goose” on exhibition with the 


of the vast resources and achieve- 
ments of the state and of the wonder. 
ful progress and development which 
is being- made. 

Poultry of every kind, hogs and 
sheep which would have been prize 
winners at any fair, cattle with high 
milk: producing records, representa- 
tives of the beef breeds. horses of 
proud lineage, cats and dogs, birds 
and pets of every kind added their 
share to the general attraction of the 
exhibits. 

But, when all is said, it must be ad- 
mitted that the great attraction and 
the great lesson of the fair, lay in the 
horticultural exhibits. Citrus first, and 


Probably no one single exhibit 
stressed this wide range of horticul- 
tural possibilities in greater measure 
than the collective exhibit of the Am- 
erican Fruit Growers, Inc. This organi- 
zation, operating as it does in every 
citrus section, drew for its exhibits 
from every producing county. No 
nook or cranny of the state which 
produces citrus was overlooked in the 
display of fruits shown by this agency. 
From the extreme lower East Coast, up 
though Palm Beach county and the 
Indian River section; across to Vo- 
lusia and Orange counties, up into 
Lake and Marion, down into Polk and 
the Ridge section, from Manatee and 


display, together with the electric 
marking machine - which indelibly 
marks each fruit and vegetable of su- 
perior quality with the “Blue Goose” 
trade mark of the American Fruit 
Growers, in addition to the private 
brand of the grower. When the “Blue 
Goose” and his keeper paraded the 
grounds, they were the center of at. 
traction for all fair visitors, while the 
operation of the marking machine 
drew great crowds of spectators to the 
American booth. Samples of fruit 
stamped with “Blue Goose” trademark 
were distributed to thousands of. vis- 
itors. 





The work of the Boys’ Corn and Pig 
Clubs and of the County Poultry 
Clubs, carried on under the direction 
and supervision of the agricultural de- 
partment of the State University at 
Gainesville in connection with county 
agents and county demonstration 
agents, also attracted great attention 
and attested the great work which is 
being done in encouraging the boys 
and girls of the state to produce better 
live’ stock. The marked progress 
which is being made along these lines 
was shown by the extent and nature af 
these exhibits. 
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this Florida’s greatest fair—an effort 
which hag been achieved. But with- 
out the hearty co-operation of the peo- 
ple of the state this could not have 
been. County farm agents and demon. 
station agents every where have co- 
operated to the fullest extent, the 
press has been lavish in the matter 
of publicity, county, boards and pub- 
lic officials have stood nobly behind 
the efforts of their counties to prepare 
and present creditable exhibits, and 
the people of the state have been loy. 
al boosters—everyone. Speaking of 
this feature of the fair, a representa- 


Nine 


exhibits and your crowds. The South 
Florida Fair is now a state fair—one 
of the very best of state fairs—but in 
another year or two it will become an 
international fair. Canada will next 
year double its present exhibit here. 
Mexico and the South and Central Am- 
erican republics are bound to be at- 
tracted by the opportunities here af- 
forded for exploiting the possibilities 
of their countries. You have achieved 
wonders—but still greater wonders 
are in store for Tampa and the South 
Florida Fair.” 

Even with the many new buildings 


AMERICAN FRUIT GROWERS INC. EXHIBIT AT SOUTH FLORIDA FAIR. 
This display won marked attention from the diversity of fruits and vegetables shown. 


added during the. present year to ac- 
commodate increasing exhibits, space 
was at a premium,every building be- 


_ “Other features of the state work, 
showing what is being done along ed- 
ucational lines in bringing about bet. 
ter sanitation and eradicating dis- 
ease, were matters of much interest, 
as was shown by the many visitors to 
these sections and the many inquiries 
for literature and information along 
these lines. 

' The fair was a wonderful success, 
and.much credit is due to General 
Manager Strieder and President Bro- 
rein, and their associates on the board 
of directors, for their efforts to make 
Sea ree oi 


tive of the Canadian government, 
which had a wonderful showing at the 
fair, said: 

“I have visited fairs all over the 
states for the past twelve years. I 
have been from Maine to California, 
from Minnesota to Louisiana, and 
never have I seen anywhere Suck en- 
thusiasm among the people as char- 
acterizes the people of Florida in sup. 
port of the South Florida Fair. I can 
see where you will have to build still 
more new buildings and enlarge your 
present grounds to accommodate your 


ing: filled to capacity. 


But for “the 
fact that the Mexican exhibit failed to 
arrive as anticipated, many exhibitors 
would have been unable to sectre 
space. Another year will doubtless 
witness the erection of still more new 
buildings, a still greater ‘expansion of 
exhibits and ‘still greater ‘interest “in 
Florida’s greatést fair and the most 
wonderful collective exhibit of citrus 
fruits and sub-tropieal horticultur: . 


a 
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Commercial Control of Citrus 


By John R. Winston 
Pathologist, Office of Fruit Disease In- 
vestigations, Bureau of 
Plant Industry. 


(This circular contains the practical 
directions for commercial control of 
citrus scab, and the scientific and 
practical summary extracted from a 
bulletin, “Citrus Scab: Its Cause and 
Control,” by John R. Winston. These 
practical directions are printed in ad. 
vance of the bulletin in order that they 
may reach the grower in time for use 
this season. The complete bulletin 
giving. an account of the researches 
and experimental data on which con- 
trol directions and summary are based 
will appear later.) 

While the actual control of this dis- 
ease per se by means of sprays is not 
especially difficult if the spraying is 
done. with thoroughness, at the proper 
time-and with effective materials, the 
commercial control of scab on grape- 
fruit: presents numerous factors for 
consideration, some of which are ex- 
tremely important. 

Perhaps the most important single 
factor in so far as the well-being of 
the tree is concerned is the “benefi- 
cial” or entomogenous fungi. So ef- 
fective are these fungi in the control 
of certain insect pests that there are 
numerous orchards which bear plenti- 
ful crops of excellent fruit without the 
aid of sprays. There are about twelve 
recognized species of entomogenous 
fungi in Florida citrus orchards. The 
earliest forms begin growth about the 
first of May and the later forms are ac. 
tive until late fall or: winter. 

It is true that the time for spraying 
against scab on grapefruit usually has 
passed before the entomogenous fungi 
becomes active. It is also true that 
any fungicide especially effective in 
scab control is likely to persist on the 
sprayed parts for a considerable time 
after the period of scab infection has 
_ passed. Further, any fungicide effec- 
__ tive against scab is likely to be very 
harmful to the entomogenous fungi. 
Therefore when an effective, lasting 
spray is applied to control the scab 
fungus a corresponding control of en- 
tomongenous fungi is most likely to 
occur, and this would result in an 
enormous increase of insect pests un. 
less drastic measures are taken to 
check them. 

These entomongenous fungi seem to 


Scab 


thrive best under local condétions 
which are especially favorable for 
citrus scab. For example in those 
rather moist localities where natural 
control of insect pests is most pro- 
nounced, attacks from citrus scab are 
usually severe. 

Citrus scab tends to vary from year 
to year and section to section. Even 
in a given locality it varies a great 
deal and the fact that an orchard is 
infected seriously with citrus scab is 
by no means strong evidence that the 
same property will be even lightly in- 
fected the following year. 

Nevertheless, there are localities 
where citrus scabis regularly serious, 
others where the disease is usually 
moderately prevalent and still others 
which are attacked only during years 
especially favorable for citrus scab de. 
velopment. For the sake of economy 
these three types of localities should 
not have the same spray schedule for 
the control of citrus scab. A spray 
program which would list the least 
number of applications necessary to 
produce clean fruit in localities where 
citrus scab is constantly serious would 
be unneccessaily expensive in time 
consumed and materials used where 
the disease occurs only during years 
especially favorable for scab develop- 
ment. 

On the other hand one or two ap- 
plications of lime-sulphur solution. 
though it is a weak, short-lived fungi- 
cide, made during the scab season is 
money well invested, even if scab 
does not occur, for the reason that 
such applications practically eliminate 
red spiders and greatly reduce rust 
mite injury. 

The judicious selection of the spray 
material for use in a citrus orchard 
is by no means an easy task, because 
all are not equally effective against 
scab and certain of them are likely to 
be followed by injurious or even dis- 
astrous effects from later insect at- 
tack. Bordeaux mixture is the most 
effective spray against scab and when 
made up with lake or shallow well 
(soft) water, no spray injury should 
be expected. Usually deep well (hard) 
water is satisfactory but a few in- 
stances are on record where a mod- 
erate amount of spray- burn has re- 
sulted from Bordeaux mixture being 
made up with such water and applied 
on citrus.trees. Unless extra applica- 
tions of insecticides are made, scale 


insects are very likely to increase 
rapidly and do great damage follow- 
ing this spray. Commercial Bordeaux 
preparations when used in sufficient 
amounts to give about 3-16 of 1 per 
cent copper in the diluted spray are 
effective though expensive substitutes 
for home-made Bordeaux mixture. 
Bordeaux oil emulsion is equally as 
effective against citrus scab as is 
plain Bordeaux mixture and against 
insects as igs the same strength oil 
emulsion when applied separately. 
The fungicidal effects outlast the in- 
secticidal effect and for this reason 
the usual treatment and sometimes 
extra applications for scale are re- 
quired following the use of Bordeaux 
oil emulsion. Burgundy-mixture is 
quite effective against citrus scab but 
if not carefully made is likely to 
cause some injury to fruit or foliage. 
This spray is considered too risky for 
general use. Scale insects become 
very numerous following applications 
of this materail. Ammoniacal Copper 
Carbonate Solution igs much less ef- 
fective against citrus scab than is 
Bordeaux mixture. In general, it is 
not a desirable spray for scab control. 
Scale insects increase considerably 
following its use. Lime-sulphur solu- 
tion 23° Baume diluted 1-40 is not 
more than 50 per cent effective 
against severe scab infection but for 
other reasons it can be applied profit- 
ably in many orchards. No spray in- 
jury has been observed where this ma- 
terial was used during the spring for 
scab control. This spray kills red 
spiders, rust mites and scale crawlers. 
Dry limesulphur and barium sulphur, 
when used on the basis of sulphur 
equivalents of standard lime-sulphur 
solution, seem to be fairly satisfactory 
but quite expensive substitutes for the 
commercial lime-sulphur _ solution. 
Soda-sulphur or sodium-sulphurr com- 
pounds are expensive and compara- 
tively ineffective substitutes for lime- 
sulphur solution for use against citrus 
scab. The hazard of spray burn is 
especially great following the use of 
sodium sulphur compounds at fungi- 
cidal strengths. eat? 

The following spray schedules are 
drawn up to meet the varying degrees 
of citrus scab outbreaks, as they oc- 
cur in Florida orchards. Spray sched- 
ule No. 1 should be followed where 
scab igs usually present in serious 
proportions; spray schedule No. 2 





should be followed in localities where 
citrus scab varies in prevalence from 
serious to moderate; spray schedule 
No. 3 should be followed in localities 
where citrus scab is a minor disease. 
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This last schedule because of its ef- 
fect upon red spider, mites and in- 
sects, will prove profitable even if cit- 
trus scab does not occur even on un- 
sprayed trees. 


SPRAY SCHEDULE No. 1 
For Orchards Where Citrus Scab Is Always Serious 


Application Date Material Used Object 
First Just before gro wth| 3-3-50 Bordeaux mix-| To cover old scab lesions. 


Application sets in. 


Seéond : 
Application (In height of bloom. 
Third 
Application 


Fourth 
Application 


Two weeks later. 


application. 


ture plus 1% oil. 


3-3-50 Bordeaux mix- 
ture plus % i 


3-3-50 Bordeaux mix- 
ture plus %% oil. 


Two weeks after third| 3-3-50 Bordeaux mix- 
ture plus 1% oil. 


Direct spray ‘especially 
toward under-surface of 
leaves. Reduces very ear- 
ly citrus scab infection. 
For protection of. expand- 
ing leaves and small fruit 
against citrus scab. 

For protection of small 
fruit against scab. 


Advisable if season is 
rainy for protection 
against scab. Will also 
reduce early melanose 
infection. 


Insecticidal applications must follow to prevent serious scale injury. (See U. S. Dep’t 


of Agriculture Farmers’ Bulletin 933). 


2. Make 3-3-50 Bordeaux mixture in the usual way. Thoroughly agitate the Bor- 
deaux mixture. Add oil emulsion while Bordeaux is being agitated. Three (3) quarts 


oil ermulsion, Government formula or equivalent, in fifty (60) gallons Bordeaux 


1 per cent. oil. 


PREPARATION OF BOILED OIL EMULSION—(See U. S. 


gives 


Dept. Agric. Farmers’ 


‘Bulletin 933)—Paraffin oil, 2 gallons; Water, 1 gallon; Fish Oil Soap, 2 pounds. 
Put oil, water and soap into a kettle or other vessel that will stand fire and heat 


to the boiling point. 


While still very hot, but after removal from fire, pump the, ma- 


terial into another vessel with a bucket pump and then pump back again. 


To insure bright clean fruit at har- 
vest time follow this schedule with 
the regular scale, white-fly and rust- 
mite spray applications, and one or 


two additional applications to check 
the heavy increase of insect pests fol- 
lowing copper sprays. 





SPRAY SCHEDULE No. 2 


For Orchards Where Citrus Scab Varies From Moderate to Serious 


Application 


First 
Application 


Date 


sets in. 


Second 


Application (In height of bloom. 


Third 


Application |Two weeks later. 


Fourth 


Application |Two weeks later. 


2 


To insure bright clean fruit at har- 
vest time follow this schedule by the 
regular scale, white-fly and rust mite 
spray application. When Bordeaux 


Material Used 


er -iihapinadespeicnclpe aries etait ecg mE Rivet atin 
jJust before growth| 3-3-50 Bordeaux mix-| To cover old scab lesions. 
ture plus 1% oil. 


Lime-sulphur 1-40 or| If 
3-3-50 Bordeau xj lime-sulphur. If 
mixture plus %% oil. 


Lime-sulphur 1-40 or) If 
3-3-50 Bordeaux 
mixture plus %% oil. 


3-3-50 Bordeaux mix- 
ture plus 1% oil. 


Object 


Direct spray es aay 
toward under-surface of 
leaves. Reduces very ear- 
ly citrus scab infection. 


normal: season, use 
rainy 
season, use Bordeaux. To 
protect expanding leaves 
and small fruit from cit- 


rus scab. 

normal season, use 
lime-sulphur. If rainy 
season, use Bordeaux. To 
protect small ‘fruit from 
citrus scab... 

If rainy season, probably 
advisable for~ protection 
of smallest -fruits against 
citrus scab. Will also re- 
duce early melanose in- 
fection. 


mixture is used additional applications 
of oil emulsion most likely will be 
necessary. 


SPRAY SCHEDULE No. 3 


_ _° For Orchards Where Citrus Scab Is of Minor Importance 
Teation Date Material Used Object 


rst 
Application sets in. 


Seeond 


Application (In height of bloom. 


Thira 
Application |Two weeks later. 


"To insure clean bright: fruit at har- 


“vest time follow this schedule by the 


regular scale, white-fly and rust mite 
spray applications. 
Nurseries can be kept commercial- 


— a growth| Lime-sulphur 1-30 


Lime-sulphur 1-40 


Lime-sulphur 1-40 


To cover old scab lesions 
direct spray especially 
toward under surface of 
leaves. Prevents early 
seab infections. 

To prevent infections on 
expanding leaves and 
small fruit. 

Advisable only if season 
especially favorable for 
scab development. 


ly free of citrus scab by occasional ap- 
plications of Bordeaux .oil1 emulsion. 
On an average, monthly applications 
probably will afford adequate protec- 
tion. In many instances a _ smaller 
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number of applications will suffice; 
however, the frequency of applications 
is dependent upon local and seasonal 
conditions. Care must be taken to 
keep new flushes protected during pe- 
riods of wet weather. 

The use of Bordeaux oil emulsion 
was followed by a considerable in- 
crease in the growth of grapefruit 
seedlings even when citrus scab did 
not occur in the planting. Where cit. 
rus scab has occurredé in sour orange 
and rough lemon seedlings the in- 
crease of growth following Bordeaux 
oil emulsion applications has been 
greater than the probable retardation 
due to scab. These two observations 
seem to indicate that this spray mix- 
ture may act as a growth stimulus in 
citrus nurseries. 

Summary 

(1). Citrus scab is an important dis- 
ease of many citrus species. It occurs 
in India, China, Formosa, Japan, Ha- 
waii. Paraguay, Canal Zone, Yucu- 
tan, West Indies, Canary Islands, 
South Africa and the citrus growing 
regions of the Gulf States. As yet it 
has not become established in Califor- 
nia or Arizona. 

(2). This disease in Florida is sec- 
ond in importance to the melanose and 
stemend rot diseases by Phomopsis 
citri. It is the most serious fungus 
disease of the citrus nursery where it 
attacks leaves and succulent twigs. In 
the orchard its activity is mainly con. 
fined to fruit and leaves. 

(3). Leaves are most susceptible in 
very early stages of growth. They 
become entirely resistant by the time 
they reach one-half inch in width. 

4). Young grapefruits are extremely 
susceptible to infection immediately 
after the falling of petals. They. be- 
come progressively resistent until they 
reach immunity at a diameter of about 
three-fourths of an inch. 

(5). Scab infections are likely he oc. 
cur whenever there is sufficient mois- 
ture at the time the parts are in sus- 
ceptible stage. Under such conditions 
infections developing in the hot. rainy 
summer months are as severe as those 
occurring during the cool weather. of 
spring or fall. 

(6). The disease is ‘ania by a de- 
finite fungus. usually but erroneously 
referred to as .. Cladosporium citri 
Masse. - It has none of the characters 
of. Cladosporium Link: -It has been 
confused with a common ssorenhyte in 
citrus lesions. 

(7). The casual tuple tobe not live 
over winter on mature fruit. -It passes 
this. period on affected- leaves jwhich 
act as foci of infection the- a 
spring. 

(Continued on Page 15) 
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Secretary B. F. Floyd is actively at work on 
the arrangements for the thirty-fifth annual 
meeting of the Florida State Horticultural Socie- 
ty to be held in Lakeland on May 2-5, 1922. 

Mr. Floyd states that work on the program is 
progressing nicely and he expects soon to be 
able to announce the best program ever given at 
any meeting of the society. While citrus will, as 
usual, hold the chief interest and occupy the ma- 
jor portion of the program, other sub-tropical 
fruits will come in for their share of discussion 
and consideration. Much attention will also be 
given to ornamentals of the sub-tropical type, as 
well as to the culture of grapes adapted to Flori- 
da conditions. The growing importance of avo- 
cados, mangos, pineapples, grapes and other 
fruits has led to the assisgnment of topics bear- 
ing on these fruits to speakers of experience along 
these lines, while ornamentals will be discussed 
by the foremost authorities of the state. 

In connection with this meeting of the Horti- 
culural Society will be held the annual meeting of 
the State Florists, and this feature is expected to 
add much to the interest of the Lakeland meeting. 

At this meeting a social organization of form- 
er workers in citrus canker eradication will be 
effected. While there are now only seventeen 
canker inspectors employed in the state, the form- 
er workers in this field number approximately 
1,000. These men were active in inspection work 
during the period when citrus canker was a very 
threatening menace to the life of the industry. 
They are scattered all over the state and have had 
wide experience in the detection and eradication 
of canker. While this disease seems to have been 
eradicated from the.state, a constant watch is 
being kept for any reappearance of the disease. 
Through the organization of former workers in 
this field it.is hoped to keep in close touch with all 
former workers and to enlist their services at any 
time in any manner which the welfare of the in- 


dustry may demand. Mr..M. G. Campbell of Lake . 


Wales has. been. requested to lead in perfecting 
the organization and all former inspectors will 
be invited to attend the meeting at Lakeland, and 
*o become members of the organization. 

The Florida State Horticultural Society is one 
of the greatest possible organizations for the pro- 


- order. 
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in the state, and The Citrus Industry believes that 
every fruit grower in the state should be enrolled 
as amember. There was last year a membership 
of 2,000, according to Secretary B. F. Floyd, who 
believes that this membership should be increased 
to at least 5,000. In view of the number of active 
fruit growers in the state, it appears to us that 
this number should easily be attained, and The 
Citrus Industry hopes sincerely that Secretary 
Floyd may see his ambitions fully realized. 

The cost of membership is but $1 per year, a 
very small sum indeed to pay for the advantages 
and benefits to be derived from active participa- 
tion in the organization. The membership fee 
should be sent to Mr. B. F. Floyd, Secretary Flor- 
ida State Horticultural Society, P. O. Box 719, 
Orlando, Fla., by whom membership receipt will 
be mailed at once. No better investment of a 
like sum can possibly be made by any Florida 
fruitman. 


GREAT CITRUS EXHIBITS 


At two great fairs just closed, the South Flor- 
ida Fair at Tampa and the Sub-Tropical Mid- 
Winter Fair at Orlando, the extent and import- 
ance of the citrus industry in Florida has been 
demonstrated as never before. 

At both of these fairs, each of which drew. 
upon the finest citrus producing sections for ex- 
hibits, the displays of citrus fruits were the finest 
ever shown, covering the widest possible range 
of citrus products and the highest possible state 
of perfection. 

Demonstrating what can be achieved by intel- 
ligent Cultural methods under Florida soil and cli- 
matic conditions, these exhibits should, and 
doubtless will, prove an incentive to still greater 
efforts on the part of ambitious growers. 

No one who viewed the citrus exhibits at either 
of these fairs can longer doubt the preeminence 
of citrus among the industries of the state nor the 
prominence of Florida in the citrus world. In 
educational value along citrus and other sub- 
tropical horticultural lines, these fairs cannot be 
over-estimated. If citrus exhibits at future fairs 
are to be greater and better, it will be because the 
incentive to greater perfection of production has 
been stimulated by the wonderful demonstration 
of achievement shown at these fairs. 


A starved tree can no more produce a full crop 
than can a starved mule do a-full day’s work. 
Nor can an unsprayed and unpruned tree produce 
bright fruit any more than a tick-eaten cow can 
produce rich milk. Whether it be a tree or an 
animal, best results can be achieved only through 


_Shall-be found to utilize the_entire fruit. 


- The tangerine is growing in popular favor, 
both with the producer as a fruit of profit, and 
with the consumer as a delicacy of the highest 
Every grove planting should contain: some 
trees of this popular fruit. 


_.Consumer. demand is something which need 
not worry the citrus grower. His worry’is the 


‘production of fruit of superior quality.. The buy- 
motion of horticulture and horticultural acivities 


er will do the rest. win 
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THE FIGHT FOR REDUCTIONS 


Fruit shippers have gained some slight reduc- 
tions in freight rates, but they still have much to 
hope and fight for along the. line of still further 
reductions. It is true that owing to better organ- 
izations, more persistent effort and a stronger de- 
termination to make themselves heard, the fruit 
growers have achieved more in the matter of re- 
ductions on their products than have shippers of 
other commodities. But they have not gained all 
that they are entitled to. The fight must still go 
on and greater pressure must be applied. 

This pressure must be brought to bear upon 
every agency having anything to do directly .or 
indirectly with transportation rates on fruits, as 
the recent reductions have not been sufficient to 
provide much relief to shippers of fruits and other 
perishable products. 

Railroad executives doubtless would like to 
grant lower freight rates if they could, but the 
menace of a high wage scale deters them. Rail- 
road employes would like to see a lower freight 
rate, as it would mean lower cost of living for 
them, but they fight shy of a reduction in their 
own wages which would make a further cut in 
freight rates possible. Both of these elements 
must feel the weight of pressure so applied that 
it cannot be ignored. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission must be 
dealt with. This commission, which is supposed 
to be the real rate making body. and the one 
which names the price which the shippers must 
pay for service, has shown a disinclination to act 
as promptly and as thoroughly as the shippers 
desire. The commission apparently has failed to 
grasp the urgency of the situation. Pressure 
must be exerted to open the eyes of the commis- 
sion to the importance of further and speedy ac- 
tion for relief along the line of freight rate reduc- 
tions. 

Fruit shippers have secured just a crumb in 
the way of reductions. Before they can hope to 
receive the loaf to which they are entitled, they 
must put forth still greater effort and apply still 
greater pressure in the spots where it will do the 
most good, 


THE CALIFORNIA FREEZE 


The loss sustained by California citrus grow- 
ers in the recent freeze is variously estimated, 
even the most reliable authorities being far apart 


in their estimates of the damage done. In some 
sections of the state very little injury resulted 
from the cold, while in other sections the loss is 
‘reported as being very heavy. The New York 
Packer estimates the loss to orange and lemon 
growers in California at $25,000,000, but this esti- 
mate was made immediately following the freeze 
and probably was somewhat pessimistic. Cali- 
fornia observers generally are inclined to place 
the loss at a much lower figure. 

But even the most optimistic agree that the 
loss to the crop was very heavy, while individual 
losses in many cases will prove disastrous. 

The effect upon the market must be to keep 
the price at a higher level than had been antici- 
pated before the freeze, both for the California 
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crop which escaped and for the Florida crop 
which still remains to be marketed. The effect ir 
Florida will doubtless be to maintain a satisfac- 
tory level of prices up to the time that the last 
of the crop is marketed. Early Florida shipments 
brought good prices, the market up to the first of 
the year being much better than had been antici- 
pated earlier in the season. With the loss sus- 
tained by.the California growers, even better 
prices for the Florida crop should prevail during 
the remainder of the season. 

As to California itself, while individual grow- 
ers whose groves were injured will feel the loss 
heavily, the crop of the state will probably bring 
nearly as much money as would the. greate 
crop without the freeze, 


Grove plantings during the present planting 
season may not have been quite as heavy as.dur- 
ing the past two seasons, but they have been 
made for the most part by men who know the cit- 
rus game, its pitfalls and its possibilities. 


California growers have the sympathy of every 
true Floridian in the loss which has come to them 
through that unwonted freeze. Florida growers 
themselves know what disaster follows in the 
wake of a freeze. Si 


The enterprising grower is not too timid to ex- 
periment, but if he is wise he will stick to tried 
varieties and tried methods for his main opera- 
tions while. he is testing out his experiments. 


Every successful effort to utilize citrus ,by- 
products is a boost for the industry. What The 
Citrus Industry hopes to see is some achievement 
along this line which will utilize the entire fruit. 


The men who have really achieved in the cit- 
rus industry are the ones who are most anxious 
to see others achieve, and to aid, if necessary, in 
their achievement. 


Practically every citrus grove owner has a few 
acres of unused land which could profitably be 
devoted to the growth of other sub-tropical 
fruits. 


A producing citrus grove is just as valuable to- 
day as it has ever been. It will be still more val- 
uable next year—and every year to come. 


Whether your motive power is a tractor or a 
mule, you should see that it is in fit condition for 
the heavy spring work in the grove. 


Hundreds of readers have assured The Citrus 
Industry that they agree with its policy of “diver- 
sified fruit growing.” 


The season for active spring work in the grove 
is at hand. Are you prepared to give your grove 
the best service? 


Are you ready for your spring fertilization 
and spraying? 


Have you traetorized your grove? 
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Problems in Shipping Citrus fruits 


A. R. Sandlin, Leesburg 


Phis is a question which concerns 
more than the grower or shipper, for 
upon the final solution rests the suc- 
cess and prosperity of the industry as 
a whole, and this prosperity will nat- 
urally gpread in all directions and 
make for better times and conditions. 
not only for the grower but for the 
grove labor, packing house labor, the 
banks and the transportation compa- 
nies, ete. 

The citrus industry has made a 
large growth within a comparatively 
short period, and with conditions 
promising a crop of from 15,000,000 to 
18,000,000 boxes for the season of 
1921-22 the growers, shippers, the 
many marketing agencies and _ the 
transportation companies are thinking 
and discussing this shipping problem 
as much or more than they are the 
further development of the industry. 

The grower is beginning to realize 
the vital importance of growing the 
very best quality of fruit possible to 


produce in this locality; and the time 


is not far distant when the grower 
who does not grow a higher grade 
fruit and does not better his shipping 
conditions, will be compelled to aban- 
don his grove. 

With all grades of fruit, it is im- 
portant and necessary that the best 
care possible in picking and handling 
the fruit from the trees to and through 
the packing house into the car be 
practiced. The once tough ‘and leath- 
ery rind seems to be passing to a more 
sappy and tender condition, and this 
together with the many different fac- 
tors that shorten the carrying life of 
the fruit, has compelled our govern- 
ment and our better thinking people 
to set to work to better our shipping 
conditions. The result is better pack- 
ing houses; better ventilation; better 
machinery, which is being improved 
from season to season; and what is 
probably of as much if not more im- 
portance, the precooling plants are 
beginning to find their place where 
needed most. In the long warm and 
damp climate where we grow our fruit 
we can pack and cool it to that de- 
gree which will insure safe shipment 
under most any and all conditions. 


The industry has grown to such a 
point that it is important that the 
growers and shippers keep well post- 
ed as to the daily shipments so as not 
to be forced to use improper cars un- 
til the transportation companies can 
furnish sufficient and proper equip- 
ment. It is also important not to 


pick the fruit in foggy, misty or rainy 
weather, which is too often done 
merely to hold the crews together. 
This invariably brings grief and es- 
pecially se where a pre-cooling plant 
is not available. 

All the above requires heavy expen- 
ditures but if judiciously handled, it 
is an investment and not an expense 
and strengthens the confidence in all 
shipments. 


Our crate material has received the 
most critical consideration during the 
past season, and rightly so, as the 
crates should be strong and capable 
of standing any reasonable punish- 
ment which is liable and will come to 
most any shipment. Therefore, it is 
necessary that the crate be made of 
the very. best material, well stapled, 
and made with from four to five ce- 
ment coated nails to the cleat. They 
should be loaded into cars, with each 
box on end, and tightly loaded, so as 
to prevent shifting and breaking; with 
two strips on the top of the bottom 
tier, and with a nail in each strip to 
the box. The top tier should be load. 
ed likewise, one strip to each tier and 
this strip should be against one side 
of the car and alternating for each 
tier. However, the safer loading 
would be two strips to each tier on 
the top with the ends of the strip in 
contact with one side of the car and 
the other to the opposite side of the 
car, leaving space for ventilation in 
each car and between each row of 
boxes. 

As above stated, with the enormous 
amount of fruit to be shipped and tak- 
ing into consideration the high cost 
of material such as boxes, nails, paper, 
etc., there is no doubt in my mind 
that the time has arrived when the 
lowest grades of fruit will necessarily 
have to be shipped in bulk. During 
this season the packing material and 
labor have cost fn the neighborhood 
of frow. 90 cents to $1.00 per box, after 
the fruit reaches the packing house, 
to place it aboard the cars ready for 
shipment. The continual flow of this 
lower grade of fruit from the State 
in this manner only adds to the cost 
to the consumer without helping the 
quality of the commodity. It is some- 
what like going into a store and buy- 
ing a dozen eggs for 50 cents and pay- 
ing the merchant a dollar for a con- 
tainer in which to carry your eggs 
home. There has been possibly more 
bulk shipments from the State during 
the past season than during all other 
seasons combined and hag proven to 
be a successful and satisfactory meth- 


od of shipment. With the fast deple- 


tion of the forests and the increasing 
cost of manufacturing, crate material 
seems to be settling on a base. of 
higher prices than ever known except 
during the war and yet the law of av. 
erages should bring the prices to a 
reasonable figure, and especially so 
if the crate manufacturers will per- ; 
mit the business to revert back to the 
old quality and on a competitive basis. 
The present prices only tend to make 
necessary the devising of some plan 
whereby the low grades and off qual- 
ity of fruit must be handled with 
less expense, if the industry survives 
with this class of fruit. 


In transporting our citrus fruits 
there are many problems in which we 
are all more or less concerned and the 
foremost thought in the minds. of the 
growers and shippers is that freight 
rates must be reduced. The rates are 
evidently slated for a reduction but 
just how much still remains to be 
figured out and settled on by the ship- -. 
pers, transportation people and the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 
The transportation companies are in . 
a precarious condition for they fully 
realize the importance and the neces: 
sity of freight readjustment though 
they are not in a position to and can- 
not take action because they are ham- 


pered in every direction, either by the. - - 


Interstate Commerce Commission, or 
the Labor Board. Recently the. South- 
ern railroads willingly agreed .to al- 
low unlimited diversions or re-consign. 
ments, after they were convinced that 
this practice was not being unncessar- 
ily used and that the service for same 
was figured in with the freight rates, 
and that the right to divert cars would 
reduce the claims filed against the car. 
riers. But when the matter was sub- 
mitted to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission it was refused. 


The Labor Board in Washington has 
refused, and is refusing the transpor- 
tation companies the privilege to re- 
duce labor on their respective lines. 
With the Labor Board dictating wages 
and the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion dictationg rates, it leaves nothing 
for the officials of the transportation 
companies to do except try to survive 
the situation until such time as -we 
growers and shippers will take hold of 
the situation with the view of having 
the Labor Board removed and bring 
the fact before the Interstate- Com- 
merce Commission that freight rates 
must necessarily be in proportion -to 
the value of the commodities trans- 
ported. About 50 per cent of the gross 





sales of our fruit, boxes, paper, nails 
and labor have gone to the transpor- 
tation people ag freight during the 
past season. For the growers to pro- 
duce fruit requiring from ten to twelve 
months to make and to invest in pack- 
ing material, and then have 50 per 
cent of the gross sales deducted for 
a service of from six to ten days 
transportation is nothing short of sui. 
cide for the industry and will bring 
conditions to such a point that trans- 
portation must necessarily be figured 
out in some other manner and on some 
other : basis. 

It seems to me that the time sched- 
ule of these cars in transit is also 
important as the transporation com- 
panies are now taking from 50 to 100 
per cent more time to transport the 
cars to destination than they did five 
years ago. The more or less dilapi- 
dated condition of the equipment and 
cars together with the extra time for 
movement to destination, has caused 
the growers an almost inestimable 
loss, not only on specific shipments, 
but by poisoning the minds of the re- 
ceivers to the extent that they fear 
Florida citrus fruits are weakening to 
such an extent that the elementary 
risk is more than they are willing to 
take, without an excessive allowance 
in this direction. 


We must have more cars that are 
better equipped for the protection of 
the fruit in transportation, both dur- 
ing warm and cold weather. Our 
present refrigerator cars are inade- 
quate to move the bulk of fruit and 
are in a very bad physical condition 
and are not protecting the fruit as 
they should; neither are they holding 
or maintaining ice as outlined and 
planned by the refrigerating engin- 
eers. Statistics show that there is 
entirely too much difference in tem- 
perature between the first and second 
tiers of fruit. A car fully iced will 
refrigerate the contents until the ice 
has melted away one-third and will re- 
tain that temperature until the ice 
has been reduced to one-half. After 
that the temperature of the contents 
will begin to rise and with the present 
equipment of cars and the long dis- 
tance between the designated icing 
stations this does not seem to be suffi- 
cient to carry the fruit between the 
regular icing points. Hence, we find 
on practically all shipments heavy ex- 
tra icing charges which were neces- 
sary between the designated icing sta- 
tions from the different original points 
of shipment. 

The refrigerating car service people 
have placed orders for about 10,000 


cars which will still be inadequate to 
handle the volume of fruit from the 
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State and take care of the commodi- 
ties from the other states that require 
refrigerator cars when our fruit is go- 
ing forward. The situation has reached 
such a serious point that the growers 
on the Pacific coast are now trying an 
experiment with refrigerator boat 
shipments through the Panama Canal 
to the Eastern markets. Some of these 
shipments have already arrived and 
their condition was highly satisfac- 
tory. The shippers of this State are 
watching the experiments very closely 
and I understand that there is a large 
company in the East which is now 
ready to figure with the growers and 
shippers of this State on the transpor- 
tation problem, with the view of build- 
ing boats to carry such shipments, 
either under forced ventilation or 
under full iced refrigeration. If boat 
shipments meet their expectations and 
prove satisfactory to the receivers, 
there is no doubt that many boats will 
be converted and properly equipped 
for the handling of perishables; and 
if it were possible to secure reason- 
able rates from the different seaport 
points to the inland markets, it would 
relieve the congestion and would 
eventually expand into large export 
shipments which we will need within 
a very short time. And unless the 
transportation people or the refriger- 
ator car companies are more particu- 
lar and come to the relief of the sit- 
uation we will no doubt be compelled 
to encourage the water transportation 
in order to move the bulk of the differ- 
ent perishable products from our 
State. 


If we will set to work to grow a bet- 
ter quality and a higher grade of fruit 


‘using every discretion in the grade 


and pack, and insist upon a_ faster 
schedule and better equipment. cheap- 
er rates and better shipping condi- 
tions, we will no doubt push forward 
and prosper and the industry continue 
to grow and expand and meet fully the 
expectations of all the growers who 
are operating and co-operating eco- 
nomically for the betterment of the 
conditions of the industry. 


To spare praise when it is due will 
spoil the child even more surely than 
sparing the rod when punishment is 
due. 


Blue tissue paper wrapped around 
garments keep white ones from yel- 
lowing and delicately colored ones 
from fading. 


A good mother takes care of her 
children; but if she wants to be the 
best kind of a mother she also: takes 
care of herself. 


Hittece 
COMMERCIAL CONTROL 
OF CITRUS SCAB 


(Continued from Page 11) 
(8). The citrus scab fungus does not 


appear to be more virulent now than 
was the case a few years after its 
first introduction into America, nor are 
the various citrus varieties changing 
their former susceptibility. 

(9). There is no material difference 
in percentage or degree of infection 
that could reasonably be attributed to 
immunizing or sensitizing influences 
produced by the root stock on the 
scion. 

(10). Cumulative evidence including 
spraying experiments and orchard. ob- 
servations, goes to show that citrus 
scab can be controlled satisfactorily 
and economically. Scab in the nursery 
can be controlled readily by occasion. 
al applications of effective sprays. 

(11). Plain Bordeaux mixture as 
well as Bordeaux-oil emulsion is very 
effective against citrus scab, either. 
in the nursery or in the orchard. Bur- 
gundy mixture is distinctly less effec. 
tive than Bordeaux mixture and Am- 
monical Copper Carbonate solution is 
much less so. 

(12). Lime-sulphur solution is much 
less effective against this disease than 
is Bordeaux mixture. ~The other sul- 
phur sprays are no more effective 
against citrus scab than is lime-sul- 
phur solution. ' ; 
(13). Spraying after the ; smallest 
fruits have attained a diameter of 
three-fourts of an inch has no effect 
on the control of scab. 


JAFFA ORANGES 


Jaffa oranges, famous for. their 
sweetness and general excellent qual- 
ity, are the leading item in the ex- 
port trade of Palestine, and are of 
special interest in the commercial 
status of a country which normally 
imports from four to five times as 
much as it is able to export. The av- 
erage grades of fruit go to Egypt 
and other eastern Mediterranean mar- 
kets, but England is probably the most 
important market. [n the Iret good 
year before the war, the export crop 
of Jaffa oranges amounted to ap- 
proximately 1,500,000 cases, which re- 
quired something over 4,000,000 feet 
board measure of lumber for crating 
and boxing. When the export trade 
was resumed in 1919 and 1920 the sea- 
son’s exports amounted to 647,000 
cases, and for the year ending March 
31, 1921, 830,000 cases. The crop for 
the season of 1921 and 1922 is expect- 
ed to exceed 1,000,000 cases in all. 
A number of orange groves on the 
Plain of Sharon are owned or culti- 
vated by American citizens. 
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Hi fertilizer Program 


8. F, Poole, Lake Alfred 


Any material added to the soil to 
porduce crops and maintain the soil 
strength may be termed a. fertilizer. 
This being the case any real fertilizer 
program for our groves and farms has 
a double purpose to fulfill: (1) To re- 
tain and add to the soil reserves, and 
(2) produce the maximum of crops. 

Soil reserves. At all times during 
the production of the crop (and in a 
citrus grove this means twelve months 
every year), there must be sufficient 
plant food to properly feed the tree. 
This plant food should not be_ too 
readily soluble, for during periods of 
wet weather the absorption by the 
trees together with leaching, would 
remove too much plant food from the 
soil. Then would follow a_ period 
when the trees could not secure suf- 
ficient food to continue operations. 

The grove man, following a system 
of fertilizing at stated intervals, is 
often at a loss to understand why his 
trees do not always maintain their us- 
ual healthy condition. I have in mind 
a number of groves that, two years 
ago this summer, illustrate this very 
condition. At that time we_ had all 
through June, July, and during the 
most of August a rainy season such 
as I have heard the old settlers tell 
about. By the first of September the 
rains shut off and two months of dry 
weather followed. By the middle of 
July these groves were seriously af- 
fected by withertip as evidenced by 
a considerable dropping of fruit. By 
October. the situation was really seri- 
ous, with from 25 to 50 per cent of the 
fruit on the ground and the trees full 
of dead wood. Groves that had been 
fed.a less readily soluble fertilizer 
weathered this trying period in gsafe- 
ty. In these latter instances the soil 
had sufficient stocks of food in reserve 
to carry the trees along. 

Soil reserve should be maintained; 
er in other words, keep food before 
the tree at all times. No bank. can 
do .business without capital. Add to 
this, for as your capital increases so 
grows your ability to transact busi- 
ness. With the citrus grower this 
spells bigger crops and better fruit. 

The trees require certain kinds of 
food from the soil and these should 
be supplied by the fertilizer in pro- 
portion to the needs of the tree, the 
fruit and the deficiencies-of the soil. 
There should be provided for the trees 
the food they need to produce com- 
plete growth and fruit. 

A eomplete fertilizer is so termed 


when it contains ammonia, phosphor- 
ic acid, and potash. These three are 
named because they are the three ele- 
ments of which a Florida soil is us- 
ually deficient. They are also regard- 
ed as the most active in fostering 
growth and production of crops. The 
other elements that are necessary but 
are found in the soil in _ sufficient, 
though small quantities are sulphur, 
lime, magnesium, iron, etc. 

Ammonia is the element that pro- 
duces growth. The spring and early 
summer is the best time to apply fer- 
tilizers having relatively high _per- 
centages of ammonia. It is best to 
wait for the removal of the fruit be- 
fore applying high percentages of this 
element; yet I have seen growers ap- 
ply four and even six per cent of am- 
monia in February and then wonder 
why their late fruit became coarse and 
green before the time for shipment 
arrived. It would have been better to 
wait until after the fruit was picked 
before using stimulating applications 
of ammonia. 

Potash is necessary for the forma- 
tion of sugars and wood and for the 
transfer of these compounds from one 
part of the tree to another. It is held 
that phtosynthesis cannot take place 
without potash. It is commonly under. 
stood that potash produces a_ thin, 
tough peel, making a fruit better fit- 
ted to withstand the shocks of trans- 
portation. 

Soil Conditions. Let us turn back to 
the soil again. Four things are requi- 
site for a satisfactory fertilizer pro- 
gram: (1) Proper type of land; (2) 
Water; (3) Humus; and (4) Soil bac- 
teria. 


(1) Type of Land. The trees should 
be planted on land adapted to citrus 
trees. The high pine lands of the 
Winter Haven section are a good ex- 
ample.. These lands are high, well 
drained, and well aerated. The sub- 
soil is clay located deep enough to 
provide space for the tree roots and 
moisture is easy to retain. Groves 
have been set on flat woods and sand 
scrub lands in this section but the re- 
turns are not commensurate with the 
effort expended. 


(2) Water. The citrus tree like all 
plants uses its food in solutions as di- 
lute as the fraction of one per cent. 
The sap of the tree is very dilute, the 
only approach to concentration being 
found in the fruit and seed. There is 
a constant stream of water flowing 
through the tree day and night. Large 
quantities of water are required for 


a tree to carry on its vital functions. 
When the amount of water in the soils 
gets low, or in other words, when the 
solutions of food in the soil become 
too concentrated, the trees wilt. They 
are unable to get sufficient raw ma- 
terials for their requirements. 


(3) Humus is decayed vegetable 
matter thoroughly incorporated into 
the soil. Its presence in the _ soil 
makes it easier to retain moisture and 
encourages the growth of _ living 
agents. There are two ten-acre 
groves in our section that were plant- 
ed side by side on the same kind of 
land seven years ago last winter. 
One grove man hag kept his land vir- 
tually clean the year around. The 
other man has not. His grove is clean 
during the dry season and full of grass 
and beggarweed during the rainy sea- 
son. Today the trees in the grove 
where clean cultivation has been prac- 
ticed the year round are fifty per cent 
smaller than those in the other grove. 
The amounts and quality of fruit bear 
no comparison. The grove kept clean 
during the dry season only has pro- 
duced three times as much fruit. 


(4). Soil Bacteria. Last but not 
least, are the soil bacteria. . These 
are the agents that convert the crude 
materials of the soil into forms that 
are soluble and beneficial. The help- 
ful soil bacteria cannot do their work 
unless they have plenty of humus and 
an abundant supply of fresh air and 
water. Conversely land that has no 
soil bacteria is dead and will not 
produce satisfied grove owners. 


The soil may be compared to a fac- 
tory in which the: Building is the in- 
ert particles of soil; labor, ‘the bae- 
teria; raw materials, the water, air 
solvents and humus; capital, the fer- 
tilizer; finished products, the products 
absorbed by the tree roots. 

A good fertilizer program requires 
a consideration of all these factors. 
Nor is the case as simple as thig pre- 
sentation might lead one to think. 
These factors are entirely dependent 
upon each other for the absence of 
any one interferes with the health of 
the trees. 


Let us sum up briefly: 


Apply fertilizers to the soil that are 
congenial to the tree and sufficient to 
build up the soil reserves, and see 


to it that the soil bacteria have a 
chance to flourish. I know ‘this is 
not always an easy thing to do, that 
there is danger in straying from the 
straight road. 
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Time to Curb Citrus Scab 


By H. E. Stevens, County Agent 


It is now time to think about the 
control. of citrus scab in the Grape- 
fruit groves and preparations should 
be_ made to take the necessary steps 
to prevént scab injury on the coming 
crop of fruit. If we have a cold wet 
spring scab injury- will be serious this 
season and the grapefruit will be 
made up largely of cull fruits. Scab 
does not affect the standard varieties 
of sweet oranges and the spray sched- 
ule suggested below applies to the 
bearing Grapefruit groves and especi- 
ally those where scab is present and 
has been troublesome in seasons past. 

Before the scab spraying is made 
the citrus trees should be free of scale 
and whitefly. The scale and whitefly 
spraying should have been made some 
weeks ago. The first spraying for 
scab should. be made as a dormant 
spray just before the new growth puts 
out, say during the later part of Jan- 
uary or the first half of February. For 
this application the 3-3-50 Bordeaux 
mixture should be used to which 1 per 
cent of oil is added in the form of oil 
emulsion. The spraying should be 
thorough in order to completely cover 
the leaves and young twigs. The pur- 
pose of the Bordeaux in this applica- 
tion isto kill the live scab spores on 
scab infected leaves and to cover the 
scab: spots with a coating of the fun- 
gicide to keep down further spore pro- 
duction: If this spraying is made at 
the right time and properly applied it 
will go a long way in reducing the 
amount of scab that will appear in the 
grove during the coming season. The 
oil is added to kill any scale present 
at the time the application is-made. It 
must -be remembered. that the Bor- 


deaux mixture kills out the scale fun-— 


gus as well as the scab fungus and 
this will--give the scale an opportuni- 
ty to increase rapidly later in the sea- 
son. If the trees are very badly in- 
fested with scale or whitefly when the 
Bordeaux application should be made, 
it may not be advisable to use the Bor- 
deaux mixture, as the injury resulting 
from ‘scale later in the season may be 
greater-than: that from scab. So it 
is necessary to have the trees free 
from scale if you wish to use the Bor. 
deaux mixture on the citrus tree. It 
is more economical to clean the trees 
of scale before -Bordeaux has been ap- 
plied than it is after this fungicide has 
been used. ‘Where the scales are pres- 
ent in sufficient numbers as to make 
the use of Bordeaux mixture question- 
able, the lime-sulphur solution may be 
used instead, for the dormant spray. 


At this time it should be used in a 
dilution of 1 to 34 (one gallon of the 
lime-sulphur in 35 gallons of water) 
and do not use any oil with it, as the 
lime-sulphur and oil emulsiofis do not 
go together as a general rule. Lime 
sulphur as a dormant spray is not 
near so effective as Bordeaux mixture 
in controling scab but it will help to 
some extent. , 

After the dormant spray hag been 
made other applications of fungicides 
will be necessary during the period in 
which the fruit is most subject to at- 
tacks of scab, which is about six to 
eight weeks. From the time the bloom 
drops until a month to six weeks later 
is the most critical period for scab 
injury on the Grapefruit. So a sec- 
ond application of some _ fungicide 
should be made about the height or 
middle of the bloom period, spraying 
directly into the bloom. Lime-sulphur 
solution 1 to 40 should be used for this 
application. 

A third spraying with lime-sulphur 
1 to 40 should be made two weeks 
after the second, and if we have a 
cold rainy period following this, a 
fourth application may be necessary 
two weeks after the third has been 
made. 

The lime-sulphur solution used 
should show a density of 32 degrees 
Baume and all dilutions should be 
based on a solution of this strength. 

Bordeaux Oil Emulsion 

The Bordeaux Mixture is prepared 
in the ordinary way for spraying. 

The oil emulsion is then added to 
the full spray tank. Any. of the pre- 
pared oil emulsions can be added to 
the Bordeaux mixture or the grower 
may prepare his own. There should 
not be more than 1 per cent of oil in 
the mixture. Three quarts of oil 
emulsion added to 50 gallons of Bor- 
deaux mixture will give about 1 per 
cent oil in the Bordeaux oil emulsion. 

The spray schedule may’ be summar- 
ized as follows: 

First. Dormant Spray Bordeaux 
mixture 3-3-50 with oil emulsion to 
make 1 per cent oil in the mixture. 

Before the new growth starts and 
if the trees are free fromi scales. If 
scales are numerous on the trees use 
the lime-sulphur solution 1 to 35 in- 
stead of the Bordeaux mixture and 
oil emulsion. 


Second. Bloom Spray. Lime-sul- 
phur solution 1:to 40. Spray into the 
bloom about the middle or height of 
the bloom period. 

THIRD. Spraying, Lime-sulphur so- 
lution 1 to 40. After the fruit has set. 
Two weeks following the second 


spraying. 5 
Fourth. Spraying. May not be n 
cessary. If cold wet weather follows 
the third application a fourth spray- 
ing may be necessary two weeks fol- 
lowing the third: Use lime-sulphur 1 

to 40... ———_—_———— 
POINTERS FOR THE PECAN 
GROWER 


Most Florida sou is auaptable to 
pecan growing. Wherever the hick- 
ory grows, the pecan will grow. and 
sandy soil which is not naturally 
adapted to the hickory will grow 
thrifty pecans, if proper attention is 
given to cover crops and mulching. 

If you have a_high and well- 
drained plat around the home which 
has a deep clay, or even sand, subsoil 
without water or rock too close to the 
surface, plant a few pecan trees on it. 

Get your trees from the nearest re- 
liable nursery, and do not try.to. get 
the biggest nut they have. Ask for 
varieties which are known to do well 
in your part of the state and which 
can be depended upon to produce an- 
nual crops of a medium to large size 
paper shell pecan. If several trees 
are planted, get two varieties rather 
than one. 

As a rule it does not pay to try to 
save money in buying pecan trees. 
The varieties best adapted to your 
section, if healthy and unstunted, are 
what you want. 

From December till the first of 
February is the ideal planting sea- 
son. 

Set the trees out carefully, with 
plenty of top soil packed well around 
the roots. which should be spread out 
pretty much as they grew originally. 
Do not pack fertilizer around the 
roots in transplanting. 

Water the trees next spring, if dry, 
and mulch the soil close to the trees 
with rotted leaves, grass or any form 
of decaying vegetable matter. 

The pecan has more deep-growing 
anchor roots than most trees but its 
feeder roots are close to the surface, 
just about the color of the soil, and 
easily cut by deep plowing. Plowing 
and cultivation should be shallow. A 
mower, or even a hoe, may be used 
to keep weeds down. 

A few trees set out now will. with 
a small amount of attention, give you 
an abundance of nuts for home use in 
a few years. Your county agent can 
give you valuable assistance in -se- 
lecting varieties and getting your 
grove started. 


Use purebred sires and raise record 
breakers. 
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” Brogdex Company Organized 


At a meeting held in the Winter 
Haven offices of Brogden, Ricketts 
and Haworth, Company recently at 
which many prominent citrus grow- 
ers from over the State were in at- 
tendance, a new organization was 
formed to be known as the Brogdex 
Company. The new company is capi- 
talized at $800,000 and as soon as the 
charter for it has been issued it will 
absorb the interests -of the Brogden, 
Ricketts’ and Haworth Co. 

Temporary officers of the Brogdex 
Company are W. H. Denham, Lester 
Windsor, W. M. Hampton, W. F. 
Hutchison and E. M. Brogden. 

The incorporators of the new com- 
pany, including the above named bus- 
iness men, are L. B. Skinner, B. C. 
Skinner, John Windsor, H. W. Snell, 
O. P. Branch, E. M. Boyd, R. W. Cogs- 
dill, D. L. Strine, Wm. G.. Roe, W. E. 
Lee, Albert Haworth, J. Walker Pope, 
H. C. Ricketts, R. D. Pope, A. W. 
Conklin, and Lynn Roebuck. 

On account of the phenominal 
growth of the Brogdex business and 
the added cost of installation of equip- 
ment in new houses it became neces- 
sary for the Brogden, Ricketts and Ha- 
worth Company to seek additional cap- 
ital and local men realizing the worth 
of Brogdex proposed the new com- 
pany and subscribed liberally to its 
capital stock. 

The Brogdex Company will carry on 
the business of preparing and hand- 
ling the Brogdex Method of handling 
fruit in the packing house both in 
Florida and California, it will own and 
control. the Sykes Patents covering 
the Syke-Rap and will also own the 
Mack Patents recently acquired by 
the Brogden, Ricketts and Haworth 
Co. covering the new individual fruit 
stamping machine. 

An interesting exhibit of Brogdexed 
fruit was displayed at the organiza- 
tion meeting including numerous 
boxes of oranges and grapefruit ship- 
ped at various dates and from many 
of the packing houses throughout the 
State of Florida using Brogdex, to dif. 
ferent northern towns by freight and 
returned to Winter Haven by express. 
A great deal of the fruit on display 
was over sixty days old and looked 
just as fresh as the day it was picked. 
Those in attendance were invited to 
sample some of this fruit, many avail- 
ing themselves of the opportunity and 
pronouncing the fruit as being in per- 
fect condition. Mr. W. G. Roe, a local 
shipper, read several telegrams just 
received from jobbers countermanding 
orders unless the fruit was Brogdexed. 


ning the new business 


Brogden, Ricketts and Haworth Co. 
commenced business in Florida sever- 
al years ago as construction managers 
and engineers and have a record of 
having handled the design and con- 
struction of more fireproof structures 
than any other organization in the 
State. 

About the time their construction 


- business had assumed the proportions 


of a million dollars a year they began 
to be interested in mechanical and 
other matters pertaining to the citrus 
industry. One development lead to 
another until before they realized it 
they were almost exclusively engaged 
in construction, design, and mechani- 
cal and chemical matters, relating to 
the citrus industry. On taking stock 
of the situation in the Fall of 1921 
they came to the conclusion that these 
features of the citrus industry were so 
thoroughly undeveloped and offered 
such alluring opportunities that they 
were justified in devoting all their en- 
ergies to these features of the citrus 
business. This meant the scrapping 
or laying aside of thousands of dol- 
lars worth of heavy construction 
equipment machinery, trucks, etc., and 
a general reorganization of business 
plans and various changes in head- 
quarters and officers. 

That their move was a wise one is 
without doubt as subsequent develop- 
ments have proven. From the begin- 
has grown 
very rapidly and has increased over 
two hundred per cent in the last three 
months and on Jan. 14, 1922 had 
reached such proportions that it was 
not only necessary to stop soliciting 
further business but to close the doors 
to all additional business that might 
be offered. 

The main achievement of the com- 
pany in their new endeavors has been 
the originating and developing of the 
Brogdex method of handling fruit in 
the packing house. Nearly everyone 
in Florida has become familiar with 
this method which was perfected by 
Mr. E. M. Brogden, president of the 
Brogden, Ricketts and Haworth Co. 

In a recent interview Mr. Brogden, 
commenting upon the growth and de- 
velopment of his company and the fu- 
ture of the Brogdex Company, said: 

“The fact that we have more than 
paid expenses from the very begin- 
ning and in five months time -had se- 
eured contracts for handling approx- 
imately 10,000,000 boxes of citrus fruit 
under the Brogdex Method as soon as 
we could equip the . packing plants 
with Brogdex Machinery, and then be 


forced to refuse, delay and otherwise 
duck taking on several million boxes 
more fruit: because of the fact that we 
are already nearly a year behind with 
Brogdex installations, we think proves 
the possibilities in our ‘particular 
field. 

“As is invariably the case when 
blazing an entirely new trail, our first 
efforts were very crude and the re- 
sults far from _ satisfactory. While 
I do not anticipate that we have as 
yet arrived at anything like perfec- 
tion, the Brogdex method of today, both 
mechanically and chemically, is so far 
superior to the Brogdex method of a 
few months ago that I now. wonder 
how we got by at all in the early days. 

“As matters now stand we have a 
total of seventy packing houses under 
contract, the larger part of them to be 
equipped with Brogdex machinery 
from the ground up and most of the 
others that are now running to be 
modernized and brought up to date. 
We have the entire citrus world to 
cover with our developments and 
there is no limit to what we may ac- 
complish. The extent of the business 
in California alone may be shown by 
the fact that only a few days ago a 
solid trainload of Brogdex Machinery 
was shipped to California by express 
from Dunedin, Florida. 

“The Brogdex system is thoroughly 
protected under the patent laws, sev- 
eral patents having been acquired by 
purchase and others now being negoti- 
ated for. In addition about twenty ap. 
plications have been filed or are now 
being prepared for filing on mechani- 
cal and chemical matters relating to 
the Brogdex method of handling fruits 
and there are a number of additional 
applications to be prepared and filed 
covering further improvements just as 
soon as we can get to it. Further con. 
tracts have been signed which tie to 
the Brogdex method, in a cooperative 
and protective way, some fifty to sev- 
enty-five additional patents relating to 
various machines, methods and de- 
vices which are correlated to the 
Brogdex Method. 

“It is my intention to continue mak. 
ing our position more impregnable, 
through continuing to invent, trading 
for, or acquiring by purchase such 
things as will further strengthen and 
give additional insurance and value to 
the Brogdex method. Among other 
things we have developed a Brogdex 
method which apparently works on 
apples just as successfully as the lat. 
est Brogdex Method works on citrus 
fruit.” 





THE CITRUS INDUSTRY 


— Strawberries An Important Industry 


Both in Florida and California the 
growing and marketing of strawber- 
ries is. an important and paying in- 
dustry. But there is this important 
difference: While in Florida the 
strawberry is grown almost exclusive- 
ly as.a winter crop to~- supply the 
Northern markets with strawberries 
for the Thanksgiving and Christmas 
tables and for late winter and early 
spring consumption, the California 
season extends over a period of nine 
months, There is also another wide 
difference in the industry in the two 
states. While in Florida the bulk of 
the crop is grown in a very limited 
area, so far as shipments to foreign 
markets are concerned, the California 
crop ig widely scattered through 
many sections of the state. 

The exact market value of the Flor- 
ida crop is problematical. At Plant 
City, the center of the shipping dis- 
trict, nearly a half million dollars’ 
worth of berries are shipped annually. 
This is, of course, by far the bulk of 
the foreign shipments for the state, 
but vast quantities of berries are 
grown for the local market in other 
sections; but accurate data as to the 
amount of this crop or its commercial 
value is lacking. In California, the 
Berry Growers Association keeps a 
more accurate. account of the extent 
and value of the crop and authentic 
data is available. 

Berries from both states find their 
way to. the Northern markets as early 
as Thanksgiving, and by the Christ- 
mag season shipments from. both 
states have become heavy. A little 
later in the season, the strawberry 
growers of Louisiana and ‘Mississippi 
begin shipping. their product to mar- 
ket. ‘What is being done in California 
will be of interest to berry growers 
elsewhere. 

Berry growing is one of the expand- 
ing and. profitable industries of Cali- 
fornia., The crops this year brought 
growers of the State approximately 
$3,000,000. -Fresh California straw- 
berries. were shipped from peninsular 
farms to New. York this season for 
the Thanksgiving trade and raspber- 
ries, strawberries and blackberries to 
Chicago, . ; 

These are some of the -interesting 
features,.of a.report. prepared for the 
San Francisco Chamber: of Commerce 
by E. H. Haack, manager of the Cen- 
tral California Berry Growers Associ- 
ation. .Mr. Haack writes: 

“California strawberries, grown in 
sections scattered from the Imperial 
Valley,on the south, to the Florin 
country, near Sacramento, on the 


north, make their appearance at the 
breakfast table, fresh and full-ripe 
nine months out of the year. 

“California accomplishes this nine- 
month production feat because her 
berry patches give forth from two to 
four crops a year, thereby, incident- 
ally, putting the state far ahead of all 
others in yield per acre. In _ other 
states only one crop is harvested each 
year. 

“Strawberries have been grown in 
California since the fifties. In the in- 
tervening years the industry has 
grown until now there are approxi- 
mately 3,400 acres in strawberries and 
the value of the 1921 crop has been 
set at $2,500,000. Probably the central 
counties of San Mateo, Alameda, San- 
to Cruz, San Benito. Santa Clara and 
Monterey lead with their total acre- 
age of 1,200, with the Los Angeles dis- 
trict second with 1,100 acres. In the 
Florin district there are 700 acres in 
strawberries, in the Imperial Valley 
40 acres‘and in the Fresno district 
60 acres. In addition there are small 
acreages throughout the state. 

“Among the first, if not the very 
first. strawberries grown in California 
for commercial purposes were the pro- 
lific Longsworths, whose big yields 
years ago enriched the Santa Clara 
Valley. Now the Longworth has al- 
most entirely disappeared from the 
market, except occasionally when it 
brings a fancy price for its rich flav- 
or, and in its place has come about 
a dozen of the more than 1,800 varie- 
ties of strawberries known. 

“In the South the Klondykes and the 
Brandywine are predominant with the 
Excelsior coming into favor. Up in 
the Florin district, the Dollar and the 
Oregon Plum varieties are grown in 
numbers, while in the central section 
the Banner, New Oregon and Nick 
Ohmer are produced in the greatest 
quantity, with the Marshall and Ma- 
lindas trailing far behind: 

“As to other berries, such as black- 
berries, loganberries and raspberries, 
acreage totals, production figures and 
like statistics telling of their produc- 
tion in California are difficult to ob- 
tain, because the holdings are compar. 
atively small. Sections are planted to 
blackberries in the coast ‘counties and 
in the Sebastopol district, which also 
produces a considerable quantity of 
loganberries and sends them to ready 
markets in the Middle West. The 
loganberries of the central counties go 
to canneries or to the San Francisco 
bay city markets, the metropolis alone 
this year using 80,000 half pint bas- 


' kets. Very few logans and blacks are 


grown in Southern California. Rasp- 
berries are being planted extensively 
in Santa Clara and San Mateo coun- 
ties, the Raneree being lately intro- 
duced. To date, however, production 
of this berry has been so light that no 
attempt has been made to find an out- 
side market for it. ' 

“California it has been estimated, 
has about $4,000,000 invested in straw- 
berries, taking into account the value 
of the land planted to berries and the 
cost of bringing them up to the sec- 
ond year, when the yield is the great- 
est. Before the war it was possible 
to bring an acre of strawberries into 
full bearing for from $200 to $300 per 
acre, but during the past year $700 has 
been a minimum and, in some in- 
stances, the cost has gone to $1,200 
with $1,000 a fair average in Central 
California. 

“By pre-cooling, it has been found 
possible to ship into Texas and other 
distant points. Central California 
strawberries were shippéd by fast 
express this year for the Thanksgiv- 
ing trade to New York, and strawber- 
ries and raspberries to Chicago under 
the new refrigeration schemes adopt- 
ed. 

“Motor trucks are brought into play 
to help in the long jumps, and two 
refrigerator vans, used for the first 
time this year, carry berries from the 
Oak Grove Farm at Salinas, the larg- 
est strawberry farm in the West, to 
the Fresno markets. The vans are 
equipped with separate gasoline en- 
gines to blow cold air through the 
berries in the carg and thus thorough- 
ly cool them.” 

“Another step used in getting straw- 
berries East, adopted on a large scale 
this year, is the barreling method, a 
plant for this purpose having been es- 
tablished at San Jose by the associa- 
tion. The barrels are filled with a 
mixture of about two parts berries 
and one part sugar, and are frozen 
and shipped to all parts of the coun- 
try, for use at soda fountains, in mak- 
ing jam and the like.” 


If you know what it costs to raive 
your different crops, you won’t be 
likely to continue the onés © which 
year after year prove unprofitable. 


C. A. Martini, agricultural agent 
for the Seaboard railroad. says that 
when the general farmers, the citrus - 
growers and the truck growers of 
Florida raise hogs along with their 
main products, then this state wil! 
become THE great swine section of 
America. 
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Grape Growing an Important 
Industry , 


By E. L. Zimmerman 


Not so many people are aware of 
the bigness of the grape-growing in- 
dustry of California. It is authortative- 
ly stated that during the past season 
more.than $75,000,000 was received by 
California growers for their grapes 
and. more than $60,000,000 of this 
amount was retained in the state. 
Compare this amount with what citrus 
growers receive in Florida for their 
fruit, or even with what California 
citrus fruit growers receive for their 
fruit, and it will be seen that the grape 
growing industry is of even greater 
magnitude, from a financial stand- 
point, than that of citrus fruit. The 
margin in favor of grapes is even 
greater than appears on the surface 
because of the cost of making grape 
growing a paying business is much 
smaller than for developing a paying 
citrus fruit grove. 

California’s. grape growing industry 
has been built up mostly in the past 
quarter of a century and it is expand- 
ing more rapidly at the present time 
than ever. A.-.single county in Cali- 
fornia this season will have planted 
more than 5,000 acres of grapes. 

Grape growing on a commercial 
scale is. getting nicely started in Flori- 
da. There are around 100 acres plant- 
ed to bunch grapes in Florida at the 
present time and while the new acre- 
age planted to bunch grapes in Flori- 
da will be measured by hundreds in- 
stead of thousands of acres this sea- 
son, compared. with past seasons the 
development of this industry is re- 
anarkable. One party is planting sixty 
acres of grapes this month, another 
party is putting in.twenty-five acres 
and there are many one, two, three 
and five acreages being planted. What 
is more to the point is the fact that 
hundreds of acres are likely to ‘be 
planted in Florida next season to 
adapted bunch grapes, the plantings 
being limited only by the supply of 
suitable vines available. .It is scarcely 
ten years since bunch grape growing 
on a commercial scale was begun in 
Florida, but in practically every part 
of the state.a nice start has been made 
and foundations laid for a really sub- 
stantial grape growing industry. 

There is no good reason why Flori- 
da should not, in time; become as 
great a grape growing state as Cali- 
fornia. This. state has advantages 
over California. What many people 
do not yet appreciate is that Florida 


grown grapes ripen earlier by several 
weeks than grapes in California and 
that grapes’ grown in this state are as 
much superior in quality to the Cal- 
ifornia grown grapes as the Florida 
grown oranges and grapefruit are su- 
perior in quality to the California 
grown citrus fruit. 

Bearing in mind that California has 
the biggest citrus fruit industry in 
the world and also the greatest grape 
growing industry, it is readily seen 
that the two great fruit idustries do 
not compete with each other, but com- 
plement each other. Florida will also 
develope a bunch grape growing in- 
dustry that will take its place beside 
that of California and will compare in 
value favorably with the citrus fruit 
growing industry of Florida in years 
to come. 

Citrus growers are beginning to 
realize that Florida needs another 
big fruit industry to supplement the 
citrus fruit industry and it will be the 
citrus fruit men largely who will have 
much to do with the development of 
Florida’s grape growing industry. As 
a matter of fact, it is the big citrus 
fruit growers who have already awak- 
ened to the tremendous value of bunch 
grape growing and the next few years 
will witness an expansion in commer- 
cial grape growing in Florida that will 
astonish those who have not yet had 
their eyes opened to the tremendous 
value of commercial grape-growing. 


TREATMENT FOR GUMMOSIS 


Gummosis is a disease of the bark 
and the injuries appear chiefly on the 
trunks and larger. branches of the 
bearing trees. Attacks of this disease 
are often serious on all commercial 
varieties of citrus trees. 

It igs easily recognized by the scaly, 
ulcerated areas formed in the. bark 
with which are associated more. or 
less gum flow. The progress of the 
disease is up and down the affected 
limb or branch with a continued recur- 
rence and apparent healing of the dis- 
ease within the affected area. 

The treatment for gummosis as 
recommended by the. Florida Experi- 
ment Station, consists in removing all 
dead and diseased bark down to the 
healthy wood, and applying some an- 
tiseptic such as carbolineum, pine tar, 
er white lead to prevent a reinfesta- 
tion’ of the exposed tissue. 

In groves where the disease is 
troublesome the trunks of the trees 


should be painted one er two times a 
year with a concentrated solution of 
lime-sulphur, consisting or 1 part lime- 
sulphur to 10 to 15 parts of water. 
Badly infested trees should be cut 
down and destroyed or the infested 
part removed, where possible to do 
so. In case their. production is enough 
to warrant keeping them the diseased 
areas should be covered with a lime- 
sulphur wash or bordeaux paste to 
prevent any possible spread to unaf- 
fected trees. 


CUBAN GRAPEFRUIT 


The grapefruit industry in Cuba is 
not in a flourishing condition, accord- 
ing to a report from Chester L. Jones 
acting commercial attache at Hav- 
ana, Several companies are going out 
of business, including the Comstock 
Co. at Santiago de Cuba and the Ce- 
balos Grove in Camaguey. The lat- 
ter is budding its grapefruit trees 
over to oranges for home serene 
tion. 

The largest producers in Cuba pro- 
per are Gray & Co., Santiago de las 
Vegas, the Buena Ventura; and the 
Pinar del Rio. Other important groves 
are La Gloria, in Camaguey, and the 
Victoria de las Tunas,( in Santiago. 
There are also groves at San Marcos 
and. Herradura, in Pinar del Rio. The 
principal markets for Cuban grape- 
fruit are Chicago, New York, Buffalo 
and Cincinnati and its principal com- 
petitor is Florida grapefruit. 

Originally the grapefruit industry-in 
Cuba was exclusively in the hands of 
Americans. About three-fourths ‘of 
the-groves in Cuba proper continue in 
their hands. There are a few unim- 
portant Scotch and. English interests 
and. some of the smaller groves have 
passed into the hands of Spaniards 
and Cubans. 


MORE SATSUMA ORANGE GROVES 
TO BE PLANTED 

Planting Satsuma orange trees ap- 
pears to be taking hold with a num- 
ber of people in Florida at this time. 
The Chipley Banner tells of the ac- 
tivities of E. N. Dekle and W. M: Jen- 
kins, who are planning to put out six- 
ty acres in Satsuma near Round Lake. 
They will add to the planting by put- 
ting in sixty acres more the following 
season. The Banner also tells that 
the Dekle Land Company is about to 
have six hundred and forty acres 
cleared in the section just referred 
to and the entire tract is oo to 
be put into Satsumas. 

Se) t-% wi 

The man who doesn’t know why he 
knows things in a certain way is going 
it blind. 
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Thoroughness in Spraying 


(By E. H. Favor) 


What are you growing fruit for? 
Just for the fun of it? Or are you try- 
ing to make money? If the latter, why 
don’t you spray your trees as you 
should, so that your fruit will com- 
mand a better price? Maybe you did 
go through the motion of spraying, and 
used up a considerable amount of 
spray material, but do your ‘profits 
show the effect? Of course not—at 
least if your fruit was like much of 
that which I have seen this fall and 
winter, no matter if the fruit was ap- 
ples, peaches or oranges. 

Spraying, thorough spraying, is the 
first essential in producing a crop of 
fruit that has some reason for com- 
manding the best prices. Unsprayed 
fruit—and it matters but littlé as to 
the kind—is certain to show evidences 
of insect and fungus injury which 
mars its beauty, and defaces its ap- 
pearanc to such an extent that the dif- 
ference shows up in the profits you 
have left when all costs are paid. It 
costs just as much to pick wortmy or 
scabby apples, or russeted orariges as 
it does for fruit which has a skin of 
utmost perfection. It costs just as 
much to pack the imperfect as the 
perfect. The freight charges, dray. 
age charges and brokerage fee is 
just the same for the one as for 
the other. But what about your pro- 
fits? Did you ever stop to think 
of that? Have you ever looked up- 
on spaying as the one operation 
in your orchard that is an invest- 
ment instead of an expense? 

You spray, of course, to control the 
insects and diseases that may deface 
or destroy the fruit. But what is the 
object of preventing such defacement 
or destruction? Why. any school boy 
will quickly answer that it is so you 
will have good fruit to sell. Ah, that’s 
it. To have fruit to sell, and of course 
you want to sell it at the biggest price 
you can possibly get for it. The only 
way that is possible is to keep the in- 
sects and fungi under such complete 
control that they can do no _ harm. 
Thorough spraying will do it. 

But what is thorough spraying? 
Most fruit growers now-adays spray, 
but few. .spray thoroughly. To spray 
thoroughly means that every fruit and 
every leaf must be covered top and 
bottom, and all around with the pro- 
tecting film of poison and fungicide. 
‘Can you do a thorough job of spraying 
by standing off at one side of the tree 
and squirting a stream through the 
_leaves, and do a thorough job? Of 


course you can’t, and neither can it be 
done by any one else. Thorough 
spraying requires one to spray from 
beneath the branches as well as on 
top, and from the inside of the tree 
as well as from the outside. 

Another item in obtaining thorough- 
ness in spraying is that of the mate- 
rial that is used. The experienced 
fruit grower may laugh at this, but 
not long ago I received a letter from 
a fruit grower, who has rather a large 
acreage, and complaining ‘that his 
apple crop was wormy in spite of the 
fact that he had sprayed with lime- 
sulphur. Just think of it—spraying 
with lime-sulphur and then wondering 
why he failed to cotrol the worms in 
his apples. Anyone who knows any- 
thing about spraying at all knows that 
some poison, such as arsenate of lead, 
should be added to the spray when 
worms or any other chewing insect 
miust be controlled.. In other words, 
the right material must be applied if 
a thorough job of spraying is to be 
expected. 

I have referred to the matter of a 
uniform distribution of spray, and the 
use of the right material as being im- 
portant in obtaining a thorough job of 
spraying. But there is a third factor 
which must be considered, and which 
is just as important as either of the 
others. This is the matter of timeli- 
ness. The spray must be put on at 
the right time or times. Otherwise it 
may cause injury. 

With fungicides and poisons for 
chewing insects, these must be on the 
fruit and foliage before the pest ar- 
rives. Otherwise it can do no good. 
For sucking insects, on the other hand, 
the “bugs” must be present before the 
material is applied, otherwise it will 
do no good, for it kills only when it 
comes in contact with the pests. : 


RED ROT OF SUGAR CANE 
By O. F. Burger 
Red rot, a fungus disease of sugar 
cane, was reported in 1921 as serious. 
ly damaging this crop in every sugar 
cane-growing county in Florida. The 


disease. identified by red- discolora- 
tions in the split stalk, is best con- 
trolled by planting only healthy canes, 
by dipping the seed stalks just before 
plantirig in bordeaux mixture, or by 
planting the cane in fall rather than 
in spring. 
In order 


to control this rapidly 


‘spreading disease: 


““{. Plant only healthy canes. Any 
canes showing even the slightest dis. 
coloration of ‘the interior’ should be 


Twenty-one 
discarded. In sections where the dis- 
ease has become prevalent grind all 
cane grown there and get seed for 
planting from other localities. 

2. As an extra preventive dip the 
canes selected for seed into bordeaux 
mixture just before planting. This 
will kill any fungus that may have 
gotten onto the cut ends or surfaces. 
A large wooden trough is convenient 
for holding the bordeaux mixture for 
dipping purposes. The formula con- 
sists of 5 pounds of copper sulphate, 
5 pounds of lime, and 50 — ! & 
water. 

3. Whenever possible plant ‘the 
canes in the fall instead of bedding 
them for spring planting. Fall plant- 
ing will give an opportunity to dis- 
cover the disease, if present, and will 
do away with the danger from ‘con- 
tamination in the bed. ; he 

4, A method of dealing with the, dis- 
ease that has been practiced in the 
West Indies is to plant some other 
variety not subject to red_.rat.. 

5. Burn all trash in the old bed and 
all diseased cane. 

The disease cannot be detected in 
growing cane. It works.on:the inside 
of the stalk which makes: its. recogni- 
tion difficult. However,.: after . the 
cane has been cut and hedded the dis- 
ease develops and at-:planting -time, 
when the cane is cut in» short pieces 
for seed, it is easily recognized. Last 
spring cane which was being used as 
seed was sent to the: Florida Experi- 
ment Station. On examination this 
cane was found badly diseased. Va- 
rious growers from different parts of 
the state had obtained seed from the 
same farm which sent this cane, hence 
the disease was distributed -to .several 
counties from this one farm alone, It 
appears to be spread mostly from in- 
fected seed; it does not spread thru 
the air. 

The fungus ‘which* causes red rot 
is technically ‘called Colletotrichum 
falcatum. When*the' diseased cane is 
split lengthwise the ‘soft tissues on 
the inside show @ red discoloration. 
In the red areas” there also oecur 
large spots which shade’ off into the 
red. These white spots ‘are especially 
characteristic of red rot. As the dis- 
ease advances the central‘ portian . be- 
comes destroyed? forming: a long 
straight cavity in which ‘is a whitish 
mold ‘madé up of fungus threads. The 
nodes and buds become ‘first ‘brown, 
then black. The hard’ outside ‘of *the 
stalk  renmiains apparently: +: healthy. 
During the growing ‘season ‘badly “dis- 
eased cané¢ is stunted. ‘The loss: re- 
sulting * from’ red rot cannot “be eati- 
mated. : 4 “ee 


“<2 
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~ Orchard Methods in the 
West Indies 


By Alvin Fox, B. 8. 


The first step towards establishing 
& fruit orchard after the land has 
been bought is to plant a nursery, un- 
less good nursery trees can be ob- 
tained at reasonable rates. The site 
for a nursery should always be chos- 
en with regard to water supply, be- 
cause water for irrigation may be 
needed at times. If the soil is not 
naturally fertile it can be made so 
with commercial fertilizing; and with 
water and plant food, nursery trees 
can be grown to perfection. 

The land for the nursery should be 
well prepared. That is, it should be 
plowed and harrowed until it is fine 
and méllow. The seéds may then be 
planted in rows, or seed-beds may be 
prepared from which the young seed- 
ings may be transplanted into the 
nursery. In any case the rows should 


always be straight and about 4 feet 


apart. The trees should stand as a 
rule 2 feet apart in the row. As most 
fruit trees do not reproduce their 
characters through seeds, it is most 
necessary that they should be budded 
or grafted. This should be done as 
soon as the seedlings become large 
enough, in most cases the size of a 
lead pencil. After the bud has at- 
tained a size of 2 to 4 feet high and 
1-2 inch in diameter, according to the 
species, the tree will be ready for 
planting in the field. 

As soon as the nursery has been 
planted the orchard ground should be 
prepared in order to receive the trees 
as soon as ready for transplanting. 
What the initial preparation will be 
will of course depend upon the natural 
condition. If the land is covered with 
forest it should be roughly divided 
off into strips 500 to 1000 feet wide, 
running crosswise to the prevailing 
wind direction. In clearing these 
strips.. wind belts 25 to 50 feet wide 
should be left. That is most of the 
better forest trees should not be cut 
_ clearing off only such undergrowth as 
will be.necessary for the extermina- 
tion of ant nets, etc. 

The land may also be laid off in 5 
acre squares separated by such un- 
.cleared strips. In no case should 
large stretches be entirely denuded of 
forést growth if the land is to be 
used for an orchard of fruit trees. 

When planting an orchard on land 
that is not covered with forest growth 


it should be laid off in the same way 
and the wind-belts should be planted 
with whatever trees are most suit- 
able under the condition. 

In clearing land it is usual to cut 
off everything and remove the largest 
trees provided they can be profiitably 
used. Otherwise they are burned to- 
gether with brush and useless materi- 
al. Thé larger stumps are seldom re- 
moved because it is argued that they 
will eventually rot and can be burned 
or removed later. This is largely a 
fallacy. Hardwood stumps often last 
as long as the life of an orchard tree 
and after the orchard is well estab- 
lished such stumps can frequently not 
be removed except by sacrificing val. 
uable fruit trees. It is therefore much 
cheaper to remove them before plant- 
ing the orchard when dynamite and 
stump pullers can be used. Remem- 
bering that vegetable matter is one 
of the essentials in soil cultivation it 
naturally follows that nothing should 
be burned except what is actually in 
the way. 

Holes should be dug wide and deep, 
not less than 18 inches—24 inches and 
over is better—and again filled with 
good top soil, after that has settled 
the trees may be planted. For fear 
that some “growers” may be misled 
by reports from temperate climate of 
the so-called post hole or crowbar 
method of tree planting, I would cau- 
tion against its use. That method is 
not successful in the tropics. The 
less a tree is injured when transplant- 
ng the better it is. Nothing is better 
han transplanting with a ball of 
arth, not disturbing the roots. In set- 
ing a tree in the field, allowance 
should be made for settling. Trees 
always settle several inches and 
should therefore _be planted high 
enough so as to leave the “crown 
roots” slightly exposed after. being 
finally established. 

The system of cultivation will de- 
pend entirely upon local condition. It 
is needless to say that horse culti- 
vators are cheaper than hoeing, and 
machinery should naturally be used 
whenever it is practical to do _ so. 
Economical crops, such as root crops, 
may be grown in the orchard while 


the trees are small, and the soil should - 


in all cases support some additional 
crop during the rainy season. How 
much the soil should be stirred is a 
question difficult to answer. The soil 


immediately .surrounding the. tfees 
should always be kept free from weeds 
and should always -be. kept. mellow 
on the top. .This condition. can. often 
be maintained by mulching and where 
there is enough dead vegetation pres- 
ent this is a very successful method. 
Even mulching the whole orchard is 
almost ideal where enough grass or 
other vegetation can, be, obtained, 
when there is no danger of fire and 
where there are not too many insects. 
Ants and several other insects; may 
have to be considered, and frequently 
neither mulch nor cover crops can 
be used until such pets have béen con. 
quered. 

One of the greatest sonmuiihdes in or- 
chard cultivation is fertilizer, _ Fruit 
trees are planted for profit and. time 
is money. They may, grow and. pro- 
duce fruit like. the forest trees but a 
grower cannot afford to spend ; years 
of work waiting for returns, Fertil- 
izing may even pay on fairly rich soil. 
It is well known among orange grow- 
ers that. a soil rich in nitrogen. de- 
rived from decaying vegetable. , mat- 
ter does not produce healthy, trees. 
It is equally well known both among 
orange and pineapple growers that un- 
less potash is used on such land the 
fruit will not be of good shipping 
quality. 


State Plant Board inspectors of the 
quarantine department .are..doing a 
wonderful work for Florida and all 
America by vigilantly..watching. the 
points of entrance to.the state in or- 


‘der to prevent the introduction of de- 


structive insects and diseases of agri- 
culture. 


Experiments have shown: that the 
use of acid phosphate does’ not: pro- 
duce acid soils; contrary--to tire ‘tdeas 
of many. 


Maybe fresh fruits and “vegetables 
do seem expensive in the winter time, 
but they are cheaper than doctor's 
bills. 


_ A New Jersey: man finds .that. the 
chief trouble with. a cheap hired man 
is that he is. too expensive. 


Nobody hes yet @iscovered whether 
it’s worse to be a fool who farms -or 
a farmer who fools. 
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Spring Fertilization 


By J. G. Grossenbacher, in Citrus Leaf 


The month of February is the best 
time to make the spring application of 
fertilizer to’ beating groves. For 
younger trees late February. and 
March is more timely. Many growers 
assume that the spring application is 
a large factor in the devélopment of 
the bloom and therefore are inclined 
to spread this in January rathef than 
February. As a matter of fact; how- 
ever, the fall or November application 
along with the previous season’s treat- 
ment and amount of bearing really 


re much more potent in’ the matter: 


of spring bloom. The spring fertiliza- 
tion is more effective -in the amount 
‘of bloom to set fruit. Owing’ to the 
more rapid action of nitrate of soda 
this is sometimes used in spring to 
induce a more profuse bloom but it 
seems that even such a quick-acting 
source of ammonia usually fails to pro- 
duce the desired results excépt in 
case a very dry early spring is fol- 
lowed by rain and extra good growing 
weather. As a matter of fact. the ni- 
trate of soda given in late November, 
or alorg with the fall fertilizer, is 
much more Kkely to result in an ex- 
tra amount of spring bloom on a 
grove that is loaded to the limit the 
preceeding year. It seems to me, 
therefo-e, that the spring fertilization 
is given mainly to maintain and re- 
‘tain as much of the bloom as the con- 
dition of the trees and the weather 
will permit, as well as to supply the 
necessary foods for the production 
and maintenance of new growth. 

The resumed and increased vegeta- 
tive activity of trees is accomplished 
by a similar reawakening of activities 
dn the soil. Sojl organisms instru- 
mefital in the elaboration of fertilizer 


in the soil'become more active at this 


time and on that account it seems de. 
sirable to use a mixture containing 
considerable organic or decayable ma- 


_ terials. The main commercial sources’ 


of such organic materials suitable for 
use in mixed ~fertilizers for citrus 
treés are bone, tankage..and dried. nat- 


For Sale at your 


ural manures. Bone and tankage sup- 
ply both phosphoric acid and ammonia 
in considerable amounts while natur- 
al manures usually do not run so high 
in these ingredients, but all of them 
are suitable materials for the normal 
maintenance of soil organisms of suit. 
able types and thereby insure good 
conditions for normal root action of 
trees along with providing suitable 
soil solutions to be taken up by the 
roots. 

Experience has shown that raw and 
steamed bone meal make a good base 
on which to build up a fertilizer for 
spring use. All of the phosphoric 
acid and a large portion of the am- 
monia are thus obtained from bone. 
The balance of the ammonia may théen 
be derived from inorganic materials; 
nitrate of soda and sulphate of am- 
monia. Usually it is desirable to de- 
rive all or nearly all of the additional 
ammonia from nitrate of soda _ for 
bearing trees, while young trees ap- 
pear to do as well on sulphate of 
ammonia. 

I would suggest therefore that the 
composition of the spring fertilizer be 
based either on raw or steamed bone 
meal, so that practically all of the 
phosphoric acid be derived from bone; 
only enough acid phosphate to be used 
to permit easy manipulation in the 
factory; and that for bearing groves 
at least a larger portion of the balance 
of the ammonia be derived from ni- 
trate of soda. 

The formula to used depends upon 
condition of the trees and the amount 
of fruit borne from the last year’s 
bloom. For groves that bore a heavy 
crop I would suggest the use of a 
4-8-3. . Grapefruit groves that had a 
light crop and got a normal amount 
of fertilizer last year should have a 
3-8-3. The number of pounds per tree 
should be fairly liberal. Non-bearing 
size trees should also have a 4-8-3 with 
a bone base. : 

After the spreading of this fertilizer 
the groves should be given very thoro 


cultivation to insure that the fertiliza-_ 


er has been worked in as well as pos. 


ix von Ton kaierdaien’ wre na eev'hiio 
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sible, and then the regular cultivation 
of all high-pine and high-hammock 
groves should be kept up at frequent 
intervals until the rainy season in 
late May. The same — to most 
flatwoods groves. 


SAVING WASTE PRODUCTS 


The Florida Grape Fruit Juice Com- 
pany of Bradentown has demonstrated 
one method of saving considerable of 
the waste in the citrus groves ‘of the 
state. The Grape Fruit’ Juice ‘manu- 
factured by this company has a mar- 
ket in-all parts of the United States. 
It is doing great good in the savings 
it has accomplished. Bradentown 
scarcely realizes the importance of 
this industry. In addition to the 
Grape Fruit Juice manufactured the 
company also manufactures ~candied 
grape. fruit peel, and has developed 
quite a good market in this product. 

Over in Manatee J.’ R. Ives ‘is also 
saving some of the waste products of 
the citrus industry in the manufac- 
ture of marmalades, ete. Thesé two 
industries deserve the hearty support 
of the people of the county’and they 
should be materially increased, or new 
industries along the same line estab- 
lished. Every box of the fruit that is 
saved is that much moré real ‘money 
for Manatee county. 


Since club work was started in 
Florida, about five years ago, @ hun- 
dred thousand dollars have been spent 
by boys and girls for purebred pigs. 
That partly accounts for the fact that 
Florida is rapidly becoming 2 a great 
hog-raising state. a 

Plant a few rows of squashes in 
your cucumber or. cantaloupe. fields. 
Moths which lay the. pickle-worm egg 
prefer the squash _ to these. other 
plants. In this way. much of the. bor- 
ing of holes in your frnit will_be. pre- 
vented.. The same is. true of the mel- 
on. worm... . 


The farmer who makes sure- he has 
a source-of good seed doesn’t have to 
spend: any :time being sorry-when: har- 
vest times comes. +. #27324. 5 o@ 


’ Simple; genuine, substantial + cloth- 
ing which can be’ worn tniconspicdonus- 
ly, after -all- gives the most satisfac? 


: sees in the tone: run. 


‘A kitchen conveniently pfaiinad ‘and 
equipped, well Hghted ahd ‘ventilated, 
saves time and labor for. the ‘house- 
keeper and contributés to the héalth 
and contentment of the entire family. 
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Photographic Pleasures 


(By Rich Lucas) 





You take a day’s fishing trip, or pos- 
sibly it is a picnic. Perhaps a trip to 
the river, or it may be you make a 
visit across country by auto. You en- 
joy the recreation what ever it may 
be, for the time out. Why not prepare 
yourself to appreciate and enjoy your 
outing for years to come? Perhaps 
you catch the prize fish of the season. 
Who are they but some what doubt 
your final haul, for many, yes a great 
Many are apt to exaggerate and 
stretch length or weight some what. 
Prove your catch. 

Along with your pack include a ko. 
dak and a liberal supply of films. 
Snap all items of interest yet don’t 
take worthless pictures. 

Your friends may not have been able 
to have been along with you, yet are 
interested in your trip. After your re- 
turn they appreciate hearing of your 
pleasures and can more fully realize 
your outing if you accompany. your 
conversation with a nice set of inter- 
esting photographs. 

Perhaps your pals doubt your fish 
story. All right here is your proof, 
you standing out in the center of 
some swiftly moving stream holding 
the speckled beauty which you have 
just removed from the sparkling, wat- 
ery depth. 

Some years ago I made a trip to 
Florida. The sub-tropical country in. 
terested me very much. Oranges rip- 
ening on the trees in December. Co- 
coanuts hanging high in branches. The 
many species of palm trees, and so 
much all beautiful scenery, all so new 
and interesting to me. 

I spent around a month in the state 
going from the west to the east coast, 
then down into the extreme warm, aes- 
thetic southern portion. I spent most 
of a month in that state and while 
memory serves me still of the result- 
ing pleasures, as I did not have my 
kodak along I have nothing personal 
to review occasionally to bring back 
fond memories. 

I did not then so fully realize the 
pleasure of picturing as you go, al- 
tho I had a bully old plate camera. In 
fact I did not fully realize the pleas- 
ure of snapping pictures as you go, un- 
til one Christmas my stocking con- 
tained a kodak, and since then I have 
been able to realize what I lost by not 
having my kodak along with me on 
my Florida trip. Of course I bought 
commercial photographs and folders 
and while they are interesting,. there 
is nothing personal in them. 





Now that I have business to attend 
to it is impossible to make such in- 
teresting trips, yet on all that I do 
make, one of my sure parts of baggage 
is my kodak and I secure photos of 
all interesting scenery or happenings. 
When taking a photo I always jot 
down its main points on the film and 
there the notation remains indefinite- 
ly to remind me accurately of the pic- 
ture. Lots of pleasure to review trips 
while sitting in one’s home with a cir. 
cle of friends. 

Do not photograph every thing you 
see. Many objects are not of suffi- 
cient ladting interest. Take all things 
however, that greatly appeal. A trip 
may be made but once, so get all of 
the pleasure possible therefrom and 
bring back a set of pictures to cher- 
ish. 

Perhaps you visit home folks or 
old friends. Photos of the family or 
individuals are always welcome. The 
young tots claim your attention. Snap 
them. Don’t pose them but secure 
a picture while at play. Such pictures 
will be much more life like and in- 
teresting. 

Keep a photographic diary of your 
proud of the collection. Watch the 
children grow up. When womanhood 
or manhood finally arrives you will 
family. You will all be immensely 
have a priceless collection of pictures 
you can never secure again. Always 
write notations on the film at the time 
of taking a picture. Such, “Tom’s 
fourth . birthday” — —‘“Laura’s first doll” 

—“Learning to walk” and following on 
thru life until it is “John’s first long 


pants” or “Bertha’s granduation 
gown.” 
The photos tell life’s story and 


brings the memory back to many hap- 
py recollections of times that were but 
will never return. Such pictures can 
never be duplicated and must be se- 
cured along from time to time. You 
took. advantage of the times as they 
appeared and you have pictures of 
the yesterdays which brings you very 
pleasant memories today and for fu- 
ture days enjoyment too. 


BUILDING UP THE CITRUS INDUS- 
TRY IN PALESTINE 





The Skinner Machinery Company of 
Dunedin, Fla., which controls many 
patent rights on leading packing house > 
machinery, manufactured in the ex- 
tensive plant at Dunedin, is now in-» 
stalliig équipment for’ the. American 
Fruit Growers Inc., in their large 





packing house in Palestine. A repre .,, be ae. 





sentative of the company, now in the 
East, writes concerning the situation 
that there is a movement all over the 
world for the building up of Pales- 
tine and that companies and, indus- 
trial organizations of various kinds 
have been formed. He says that one 
of the most progressive of new com- 
panies is the one that he is working 
for in the installation of machinery, 
and that it intends next year to build 
an equally large packing. house at.a 
place named Rohobath, and that. with- 
in the next five years it is. probable 
that there will be a. dozen. packing 
houses in Palestine. 


ANALYZING SOIL ; 

Do you ever wish to have your soil 
analyzed for the purpose of learning 
what fertilizers it needs to, produce 
certain crops? Dr. R. W. Ruprecht, 
in charge of the chemical laboratories 
at the Florida Experiment _§ Station, 
says that farmers frequently send _ in 
samples of soil, believing that noth- 
ing more than chemical analysis is 
necessary to determine what their 
soils need. 

It is only in rare cases that a soil 
analysis will show the fertilizer needs 
of the soil. No one has yet devised 
a method by which can be determined 
the available amount of plant food in 
the soil. Until such a method is de- 
vised, a soil analysis is of little value 
because it merely shows the total 
amount of plant food present. 

If those desiring information in re- 
gard to fertilization would give other 
necessary data, a more intelligent 
answer could be given than from 
merely making the chemical analysis. 
In writing for advice answer the fol- 
lowing questions: 

1. What type of soil have you? 

2. What crops have you raised 
for the last two or three years? © 

3. What was the yield? 

4. What was the appearance of 
the crops as to health, size, color, 
ete.? 

5. What kind and how much fer- 
tilizer has been applied to the soil?’ 

6. Were there any abnormal con- 
ditions, such as drought, wet weather 
or cold, which may have influenced 
the growth of the crop? . 





Chas. F. Leach, who has made” an 
enviable success as manager of Cher- 


. okee Farms, Monticello, says that the 
farmer who produces a staple article, 


properly prepares it for marketing 
and consumption and. lets the~ world 
know he has that article will have 


Tittle trouble in’ disposing 6f it for a 


good price and that prosperity will 
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True Today, as it has been for 35 Years 


Maximum Results 
Minimum Cost 


REAL MARKETING SERVICE 


CHASE & CO. 


Main Office, JACKSONVILLE. 


“When the 
Children are Grown 


Will they look back at happy days 
spent in healthy, joyous play on properly 
planned and well organized playgrounds 
instead of dangerous streets and demor- 
alizing corners and back lots? 

Consider what just one tenth of the 
money your town spends in unnecessary 
pleasures would mean if invested in sub- 
stantial playground equipment and park 
areas for the children. Then talk it over 
with some progressive neighbors and 
start a “child welfare committee” in each 
civic organization. 

Before you plan too much, take the 
matter up with those who specialize in 
the study of such matters—they can help 
you a great deal and at nominal cost will 
save much in needless expense and wast- 
ed effort. If you have not had your copy 
of the TROPICAL PLANTING BOOK 
mention that when writing, too. 

REASONER BROTHERS 


ROYAL PALM NURSERIES 
Department of Landscape Design 
ONECQ, BOX 122 FLORIDA 


MEMBER AMERICAN CIVIC ASSOCIATION 


Bonded Salesmen in 102 Carlot Markets. 
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Keep Your Eye on 


OLDSMAR 


‘ s , 
This “Winter” 

Oil well drilling, strawberry planting on a 
larger scale than ever before; one man pre- 
paring land to put in fifty acres of toma- 
toes; 3 1-2 miles of new standard gauge rail- 
road being finished now to aid the Gulf 
Lumber & Power Co. to increase its output 
of lumber, real estate activity, and other in- 
dicat:ons all point to a bigger year for Olds- 
mar than ever before, yet this town. had 
already made a record for rapid growth in 
the last four years. 

Come and see Oldsmar for yourself. Re- 
member it is only a little more than four 
years old. Stop at the Wayside Inn, $3 a 
day, $18 per week, American plan. Call at 
the offices of the Reolds Farms Co. in the 
Oldsmar Bank Building, and get the latest 
information regarding important develop- 
ments. Oldsmar is 15 miles west of Tam- 
pa, on the auto highway and Seaboard rail- 
road. 

COME AND SEE OLDSMAR NOW 


REOLDS FARMS CO, 
OLDSMAR, FLA. 
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Agricultural Program from the Corn Belt 


By H. D. Clark 


If there igs anything in the tone of 
voice to be noted at a farmers’ meet- 
ing. the Agricultural Conference, 
~called at Washington to sit in the 
emergency case of the sick man, Agri- 
culture, might have done well to have 
turned its ear to Bushhell, Illinois. 
For Bushnell is just now the mouth- 
piece of a determined group of farm- 
ers who believe that the outstanding 
facts of their situation make them as 
representative of the Great American 
Farmer as if they had been elected 
by a vast convention. There would 
seem to be much logic in this, as 
Bushnell is speaking for McDonough 
County, a representative county in the 
great Corn Belt, in and around which 
the interests of all lines of American 
agriculture are closely interwoven. In 
fact it would be difficult to find a more 
representative place to receive im- 
pressions. So when Bushnell speaks, 
as it spoke at its farmers’ meeting of 
January 27, the message is of vital 
import to those who would know the 
trend of the farmer’s business. 

More than $1,500,000 yearly is paid 
to farmers at Bushnell for poultry 
products alone. Corn and hogs figure 
heavily and cattle to a lesser degree. 
But the farmers of McDonough Coun- 
ty are facing the problem common 
to every farming community in the 
nation| It perches on the bed at night 
and wakes them up before daybreak. 
They are sick to death of the tin can 
prattle about the sad plight of the 
farmer. They have been investigated 
by candidates, commissions and dele- 
gations who have gone away filled 
with fried chicken, leaving theories 
and promises which were happily for- 
gotten. But hope has not been dulled 
within them, though they realize that 
if history repeats itself, Agriculture, 
the patient at the big conference, will 
be due for a post morten instead of 
any of the proposed remedies. In that 
case his large family consisting of all 
of the many American industries, 
would be left orphaned, without in- 
surance or surviving relatives. So 
it seemed up to Bushnell to go on 
record. 

The Corn Belt farmers have sev- 
eral pertinent questions to ask but the 
biggest and what they believe to be 
the keynote just now is something 
like this—“How can we make money 
if we sell our corn cheap, to England, 
shipped via a cheap waterway, then 
loan England the money to buy cheap 
cattle in South America and fatten 
them on this grain, taking our profit 


on both beef steer and grain crop? We 
are taught co-operation in marketing 
—in everything, but why use it to 
carry on and speed up this selling at 
a loss? Why not show us how to con- 
vert grain crops into animal products 
on our farms and use other raw ma- 
terials of our own to make, as far as 
practical, the finished product? If 
only 2 per cent of the corn crop is 
made into food for man, somebody is 
turning the other 98 per cent into high 
priced, animal products—if we can do 
it at a profit why give away the raw 
material?” 

They point out that all this is sound 
economics according to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. It is the live- 
stock producer who robs his soil of 
the least and returns the most to it. 
He makes the most profitable use of 
poor and unmarketable grades of 
grain and hay crops. In fact Bush- 
nell has an object lesson in its own 
neighborhood which it would hold up 
to the world. This is the town of 
Blandinsville. In that community 95 
per cent of the total value of the farm 
crops raised, is marketed on the hoof. 
Result—Blandinsville has more than 
$1,300,000 in deposits in one of its two 
banks, which sets a record for any 
bank in a town of less than one thous- 
and population in the United States. 
There is not a smokestack in Bland- 
insville; this is farmers’ money. Right 
at home in Bushnell a dozen eggs will 
buy a bushel of corn and that is some- 
thing to think about. The farmers 
want to know how they can pay a 
debt of thirty billion dollars with 
grain raised at a loss or that pays 
only. a bare living. 

Busnnell—its farmers and business 
men are convinced that the voice of 
the people’ has been heard in this 
meeting—as much the people of Mich. 
igan and Nebraska, as of McDonough 
County, bringing their own solution to 
the problem now facing Agriculture. 
They want the nation to see it as a 
basic principle that the conversion of 
grain crops into animal products on 
the farm is the straight line tracing 
the shortest distance between pro- 
duction and profit. They decided to 
demonstrate it this year by adding 
another million dollars to their income 
from poultry. As one prominent farm- 
er expressed it—“We are raising 
chickens to get even with our losses 
from farming.” 

Notwithstanding the Niagaras of 
free advice, good bad and indifferent 
that have submerged these farmers 
from earliest recollection, it is a re- 
markable fact that they show an open. 


mindedness that would put many 
classes of industry to shame. It is 
significant that this meeting in behalf 
of a much-needed agricultural pro- 
gram was called by the local poultry 
buyer and feeder, Martin Schulze, 
whoge genius has much to do with 
making Bushnell the focal point of the 
fancy dressed poultry business in the 
West. This buyer pays the farmers 
over a million dollars yearly and has 
prospered, but no farmer holds that 
against him. The response to the 
meeting is interesting as showing a 
vote; of confidence in the home town 
dealer when that person measures up. 
By the same sign the Corn Belt farm- 
er would have it know that he is not 
bound by either tradition or past to 
any of the “farmers’ relief” enter- 
prises and co-operative associations 
for one moment after they cease to 
function in the approved manner. Ap- 
parently he is no longer voted en 
masse just because he is a _ farmer, 
when a farm policy is in question. In 
fact the experience of the farmers’ 
elevator and other lines of co-opera- 
tive enterprise in this representative 
communtiy would seem to indicate 
that the farmer is little inclined to go 
far afield in his buying and selling un- 
less conditions appeal to him as radic. 
ally wrong with no other way to cor- 
rect them. 

There is, however, the outstanding 
fact of a demand, stern and insistent. 
that service charged to the farmer be 
worth dollar for dollar, that markets 
function without manipulation and 
that the right of the farmer’s family 
to the things worth while, be given its 
due recognition. 


PACKING HOUSE NEWS 


A neat little house organ, The Pack- 
ing House News, has just been inaug- 
urated by the Skinner Machinery 
Co., of Dunedin. The publication is 
planned primarily to acquaint packers 
with the merits of the many packing 
house machines manufactured by the 
Skinner Machinery Co. It is full of 
interesting packing house news and 
is very neatly printed. A portion of 
the publication is devoted to a review 
of the Brogdex system of treating 
fruit, in which Messrs. L. B. and B. C. 
Skinner of the Skinner Machinery 
Co., are interested. The Packing 
House News will be issued monthly, 
and will be distributed among fruit 
packing houses all over the land. 


Bad roads and bad temper both 
keep folks apart. 





PRUNING ESSENTIAL TO SUCCESS- 
FUL FRUIT GROWING 


In the rush of your packing and ship- 
ping season, Mr. Citrus Grower do not 
forget that diseases lurk in your 
groves. The far-sighted grower takes 
precautions against the diseases which 
are sure to appear next spring. The 
best time to do this is during the few 
weeks when the trees are semi-dor- 
mant. . 

Specialists of the Florida Experi- 
ment Station advise that all dead or 
diseased wood be pruned from the 
grove during the next few weeks. 
Such wood harbors insect and fungus 
enemies. Scab, melanose and wither- 
tip find protection in dead tissues. It 
is imperative that this wood be taken 
out and destroyed before new growth 
starts, because otherwise the disease 
organisms will attack the tender 
growth as soon as it appears. Melan- 
ose will start with the new growth 
and it will be too late then to do any 
pruning. 

Not only the dead wood but any 
other parts of the tree which show a 
diseased or unthrifty condition should 
be eliminated. Do not leave stubs 
even of living branches. These will 
die and be a source of contamination. 
Cut the limbs off close to the branch 
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or body of the tree. The cut surface 
should not be at right angles with the 
axis of the branch pruned, but parallel 
to the axis of the parent-branch. This 
will give a larger wound but it will 
heal without a stub. Paint the larger 
cuts with some moisture-proof cover- 
ing so that disease cannot enter and 
to prevent evaporation from the 
wound during the healing process. 

Pruning will go a long way toward 
preventing the various diseases 
caused by organisms. The grower 
may not think that he has time to do 
the work now, but when the diseases 
appear it will be too late. 


GRASS AND LEAVES LIFE OF SOIL 
—DON’T BURN THEM 


Have you ever seen a plowman burn 
off a field of grass or straw? That 
man didn’t stop to consider the value 
of the grass or straw to the land he 
was tilling. If he had, the’ grass 
would not have been burned, but 
would have been plowed into the soil, 
providing that man owned the farm. 

Millions of dollars worth of soil 
humus in the form of grass, straw 
and beans. a thing terribly and sadly 
lacking in Florida soils, is burned ev- 
ery year in our state. Investigations 
show that the farmer who’ preserves 
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the material which grows on the land 
and turns it back into the soil; is more 
wealthy and independent than is the 
man who carelessly destroys it. 

This applies also to the forest and 
woods. Grass, straw and leaves, espe- 
cially leaves, should never be burned. 
since they become the very life and 
strength of the soil when made a part 
of it. “The man who burns the woods 
should be arrested for arson,” is the 
way one old and experienced man of 
the soil put it. 

In discussing this subject the Pro- 
gressive Farmer said let’s remember 
these two big facts: 

“1. When you burn a ton of forést 
leaves or a ton of broomstraw, you 
have done just ag much harm as if 
you had burned or destroyed a ton of 
horse manure. 

“2. If you -have 100 tons of forest 
leaves in some piece of woods near 
you, and neglect to put it on your 
land, it is the same as if you had 100 
tons of cow manure or horse manure 
or 12 tons of 8-2-2 fertilizer out there 
and neglected to haul it up and use it.” 


When people SEEK goods they are 
willing to pay top prices for them. 
Florida goods can be grown, put up 
and shown in such a way that con- 
sumers will SEEK them. Let’s do it. 


The Birds Have Their {Oldsmar Grove an 
Garden Tractor 


Homes 


“That Man Owns His Own Home!” 


Imagine the thrill of pride which 
would fill your being if you over- 
heard that remark and knew it was 


said about you. 


Wouldn’t you feel that you were a 
better citizen, a better neighbor, a 
better father and a better husband if 
you owned your own home and the 


land on which it stood? 
-the future look brighter? 


» past? 


Be sure you build your home of 
We sell only THE 


- the best lumber. 
- BEST. 


Southern Lumber & 


Supply Co. 


Foot of Tyler Street. 


Wouldn’t 
Wouldn’t 
you feel more secure in either sick- 
ness or unemployment if you knew 
that rent worries were a thing of the 


The tractor problem for the grove, gar- 
den and small farm has been solved by the 
Oldsmar Garden Tractor. 

Late improvements have added to the 
efficiency of this wonderful little tractor 


and make it the ideal motive power for the 


grower who would combine minimum cost 
with maximum service. 
Low initial cost, minimum cost of op- 


eration, upkeep reduced to the lowest point, 


make this the cheapest and most econom- 
ical tractor to buy. 


Write for Details 


Oldsmar Tractor Co. 


Tampa. 


OLDSMAR, 


Manufacturers 
FLORIDA. 





Twenty-eight 


Where a “Penny- Wise”’ 
Policy Goes Wrong 


In times past grove-owners shopped cautious- 
ly when they sought trees for a new planting. 
Every penny saved on the price of the trees was 
cause for congratulation—in strict accord with 
another well known maxim: “A penny saved is a 


penny earned.” 

Glen St. Mary Nurseries have greatly changed this 
policy in Florida. Grove owners have discovered that pen- 
nies saved on Grapefruit trees mean dollars lost in the 
grove—dollars lost coaxing trees to grow which had never 
received a proper start, or trees which were budded to 
roots unsuited to the soil. Valuable time and money 
wasted because of the “saved” pennies. Even so, the first 
saving was largely imaginary, as Glen St. Mary trees are 
rarely higher in price than ordinary stock. 


Southern Pianting Facts, an unusual catalog of Glen 
St. Mary products, is now ready for.distribution. In it we 
have tried to describe Glen St. Mary’s scientific protection 
to the planter and our convictions about service. Wouldn’t 
you like to learn about this service we give our customers; 
the varieties we recommend? Wouldn’t you like to see the 
twenty color plates with which this book is illustrated? 
Send us your name and address, we'll gladly send a copy 
free. 


Glen St. Mary Nurseries Co. 


Belle Avenue 


Glen St. Mary Florida Winter Haven 





THE CITRUS INDUSTRY 











European Plan, Fireproof 


HOTEL HILLSBORO . 


Tampa, Fla. 
TOP O’ THE TOWN 


THE CENTER OF TAMPA 


300 Rooms With Baths 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


— 


The rate for advertisements of this 
nature is only three cents per word for 
each insertion. You may count the 
number of words you have, multiply it 
by three, and you will have the cost of 
the advertisement for one insertion. 
Multiply this by the total number of 
insertions desired and you will have 
the total cost. This rate is so low that 
we cannot charge classified accounts, 
and would, therefore, appreciate a re- 
mittance 7s gg pone 
accepted for less than cen 

THE CITRUS INDUSTRY, 

411 Curry Bldg., Tampa, Florida 

REAL ESTATE 
WANT to hear from owner having farm 
for sale; give particulars and lowest 
price. John. J. Black,. 180th Street, 

Chippewa Falls, Wisconsin. Dec. 3t 


exustustned  tticiioninsahtieeeanatiniiacimmpanctitedienangananasiieiiinatianaaeanl 

GROVE FOR SALE—40 acres in tract all 
fenced, 10 acres in six year-old-grove, 
half in Valencia Oranges, the other h: 
in grapefruit. Located in famous Lake 
Garfield section, about 7% miles from 
Bartow, on — ved highway. Price 
$9,000, half cash, balance in one, two 
and three years, 8 per cent. For fur- 
ther information call at 59 Wilson Aven- 
ue, or write P. O. Box 263, Bartow, Fla. 

THB GROVE YOU WANT —You'll find it 
fully described and correctly priced in 
our booklet “GROVES AND FARMS” 
just issued. Contains full . information 
as to principal groves in seven counties 
in Central and South Florda. Send for 
copy. Dotson & Hammock, 816% 
Franklin St., Tampa, Florida. Oct.-6t 


FOR SALE—five-room house with bath 
complete, also screened sleeping porch, 
corher lot 100x150, street paved on two 
sides, two-room building in rear used 
for garage and shop. Price $5,000, half 
cash, balance in- one, two--and three 
years at 8 per cent. For further infor- 
mation call at 59 Wilson Avenue, or 
write P. Q. Box 263, Bartow, Fla 


SELL. YOUR PROPERTY, city, ve, 
farm or unimproved, by our quick and 
satisfactory method; it brings cash 
buyers. Send for particulars.: You are 
int time to have your property listed 
in our booklet which has circtlation of 
over 7,000, if you act quickly: Dotson 
Hammock, 816%. Franklin St., Tampa. 
Phone 4772. Oct. -2t 


BEAUTIFUL YOUNG GROVE FOR SALE 
—Located on the Ridge near Haines 
City. 40 acres in the tract all fenced, 
28 acres in six-year-old grove, half Va- 
lencia Oranges and half grapefruit. 
Magnificent lake in -this property, nice 
building. site. Trees are all in 
condition and well fruited this season. 
Be sure and see this grove, it is a good 
buy at $21,000. Will accept half cash 
and balance in one, two and three years 
at 8 per cent. For further information 
call at 59 Wilson Avenue, or write P. 
O. Box 263, Bartow, Fla. 


NURSERY STOCK 
EARLY BEARING Papershell Pecan 
trees, budded or grafted and guaran- 
teed. Great shortage this year. Write 
for catalog today. Bass Pecan Com- 
pany, Lumberton, Miss. 
trus Trifoliata Seedlings: 10-12 


inches $10.00 per thousand; 12-18 inches 
$15.00 per thousand; 18-24 inches 
$20.00 per thousand. Griffing Nur- 
series, Port Arthur, Texas. 


ae MISCELLANEOUS: 


FOR SALE—Dairy and stable manure, 
car lots Link & Bagley, Box 246i, 
Tampa, Florida. Jan. 6t 


MAKE ,EVERY DOLLAR COUNT! Buy 
your furniture here—pick from our 
complete stocks—be etter | satisfied. 
All goods marked in plain figures. We 
vay your' transportation to ‘and from 
Tampa and A pu free. 
HODGE & SHE » Tampa, Fila. 

FOR SALE—‘“Friend”:. sprayer 100 gal. 
capacity, new condlition. Chas. Scott, 
R. F. D. 2, Bartow, Fila 


COME TO TAMPA AT OUR EXPENSE! 
We refund transportation to purchas- 
ers and pay freight. All goods marked 
in plain fi . You can save mon 
here and better satisfied. HODG 

SHE » Tampa, Fila. Nov. tf 





